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whee defense begins — 


Surrounded by vast oceans, the 
Americas must keep those oceans free. 
Potential highways of invasion, they must 
be kept highways of commerce. 

Looking far ahead, the American 
aviation industry and the air arms of the 
Army and Navy years ago began develop- 
ing long-range aircraft. With these they 
pioneered routes across the seven seas and 
seven continents, gaining world leader- 
ship in long-range commercial and mili- 


tary operations. 


Today that wealth of experience is 





bearing fruit in the creation of the mighti- 
est long-range striking force the world has 
ever known... rounded out by the new 
Bomber Program. Under this program, 
five hundred giant bombers a month will 
roll off assembly lines, ready to roar away 
on their missions out where defense begins. 


* * * 


All of these bombers are to be 
equipped with Hamilton Standard Hydro- 
matic propellers, a task which United 
Aircraft confidently expects to accomplish 
on schedule—as in the past. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Pratt & Whitney 
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Vought-Sikorsky 
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Advanced Engineering creates a 
big, low-slung, powerful car— now 


Plymo uth 1S q 95 H.P.—with new driving economy. 


H™' a first-class investment in value 
and long life—Plymouth’s Finest! It’s 
long, wide, massive...and that low-slung de- 


O Al ead sign that everyone admires also adds new 
NJ = smoothness and stability! 


Plymouth gives you the greatest power of 
% ‘All 3” low-priced cars. And because the big 
engine purrs along with fewer revolutions 
per mile, you save gas and oil! 
Forward-looking engineering gives you 
Safeguard Wheels, thesavings of Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner and Oil Filter. All prices and speci- 
fications subject to change without notice. 
Plymouth Division of ChryslerCorporation. 
HEAR MAJOR BOWES, THURS., C. B. S. NETWORK 





PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Army Tanks + Anti-Aircraft Cannons * Army Trucks, Cars 
and Ambulances « Shells and Projectiles « Aircraft Parts 
and Assemblies * Defense Engineering * Marine and Indus- 
trial Engines + Diesel Engines + Oilite Bearings * Airtemp 
Heating and Air-Conditioning + P Cars and Trucks 
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HEADACHE FOR BUSINESG............ ry. 38 
America’s factories are turning out nearly 
half again as much as they did in 1929. 
Order books are loaded for years to come. 
Yet the boom finds businessmen sober, 
worried. What’s the reason? The answer 
lies partly in the steady growth of labor’s 
demands; partly in mounting tax burdens 

. in the tightening grip of Government 
regulation. Businessmen wonder what will 
happen to them when our arms effort ap- 
proaches the proportions of the programs 
in Britain, Germany, Japan. This survey 
analyzes the fear and uncertainty; explains 
why businessmen fail to cheer despite a 
boom which breaks all records. 


WOES OF MANUFACTURERG.......... P. 1S 
Dwindling supplies of materials and Gov- 
ernment orders to curtail operations threat- 
en 20,000 small manufacturers in this 
country with extinction. And their collapse 
would mean widespread unemployment, 
blighted communities. Here are the case 
histories: factual accounts of the troubles 
besetting thousands of little businesses all 
over the nation. OPM’s efforts at rescue 
are set in perspective to the grim facts; 
chance of their success assayed. 


AMBASSADOR GREW: HIS JOB...... Pr. 1S 
Hot spot in the Far East is Tokyo. Ameri- 
ca’s representative there is a tall, effective 
diplomat—Joseph C. Grew. Here are the 
facts about his ticklish job, his record: A 
timely profile about a man and a job that 
are to become more important as events in 
the Pacific move toward a climax. 


SHOWDOWN WITH U-BOATG........ P.16 
In short: The United States Navy is en- 
gaged in shooting war on the Atlantic. In 
contrast to 1917, no diplomatic notes, no 
formal declarations ushered in this war. 
Other contrasts—and the parallels—are re- 
viewed in this article. It points out why no 
declaration of war is expected; shows how 
the war at sea affects our plans for ship- 
ping aid to Russia .. . how it has brought 
significant changes in Congress. As Wash- 
ington sees it, the Army is likely to stay at 
home for a long time—but the Navy al- 
ready has reached a fighting showdown. 








VULNERABLE JAPAN 2.00..c0cccccscsesceess P.18 
The Pictogram in this issue presents graph- 
ically Japan’s vulnerable strategic situa- 
tion. Plotted on the map are bomber routes 
to Tokyo; listed in the accompanying ar- 
ticle are the factors which affect its de- 
fense. Facts shown here are important 
factors in the decisions being made today 
by Japan’s leaders. 


FEVER CHART OF STRIKES.............. P. 20 


Once shooting started, the Government ex- 


2 


pected labor trouble in defense plants to 
quiet down. Now, shooting has started .. . 
but operations in steel, aircraft, shipbuild- 
ing and transportation are threatened by a 
new outburst of work stoppages. Here is 
the record, charted week-by-week; the 
facts which show that strikes again are ris- 
ing to a crisis point despite warnings and 
appeals from the White House and OPM. 


LABOR POLICY ON TRIAL.............0.. P. 21 
Congress is trying to pin down the Govern- 
ment’s labor policies; to find out whether 
—and, if so, why—the Administration is 
“appeasing” union leaders. The investi- 


gators are a Senate committee . . . the im- 
mediate occasion, the Currier case . . . the 


star witness, Sidney Hillman. Here are the 
findings so far; questions and answers 
which reveal significant aspects of the 
troubled labor situation. 


RATIONING: NEXT STEP..............0665 P. 38 


A ration system for scarce materials and 
products is soon to harness American busi- 
ness. Priorities didn’t solve the problem of 
getting short materials to the right fac- 
tories . . . rationing is next. The Special 
Report tells what this means to civilian 
buyers; to little businessmen; to exporters. 
In some cases, entire industries will be re- 
made under controls now being perfected. 
How the new system will work is a vital 
concern to producers and consumers alike. 


OVERLAPPING TAXES. ........000.002000- P. 44 
Higher income levies . . . $5 use tax on cars 
and trucks . .. 10 per cent sales tax on 
furs, jewelry, clocks—they all add up to a 
significant trend in taxation: Invasion of 
State tax fields by the Federal Govern- 
ment. What’s the result of this trend? How 
far has it gone? How far will it go? The 
Finance Week lists the answers. One fact 
stands out: More people are going to be re- 
minded that Uncle Sam, as well as State 
and city, demands a share of their income. 
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THE 25" HOUR 


Tue 25TH HOUR is time man adds to a day when 
he needs it most. 


It is 60 extra minutes snatched from eternity. It is 
the sun stopped in its course by brain and brawn. 


Blucher did it forcing his army through the 
morning mists to Waterloo. A thousand Parisian 
taxi drivers did it racing to the Marne. A million 
American soldiers did it slashing through the 


shell-stripped Argonne. 
The R. A. F. did it over London. 


Whenever all those things which men hold dear 
demand the utmost that they may survive, man 
hammers Time itself into a sword. 


Now this nation rises to defend “these truths we 
hold to be self-evident.” 


Many millions work as one to make a 25th Hour 


for each day... 


The running step, the higher hum of wheels, the 
lights that brighten nights across the land. The 
quicker, clearer thought for faster work. The 
economy of movement with each tool. 
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Winged Victory of 
Samothrace .. 305 B.C. 
Symbolic of victory then, 
the Winged Victory is even 
more symbolic today when 
Air Power determines the 
destiny of nations. 
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And over all, swiftly shuttling back and forth, 
the Airlines make what billions cannot buy... 
Time itself! 


Gigantic as the task is which they do today... 
it but suggests what they will do tomorrow. 


For long before this crisis came, the nation’s 
Airlines created for millions of men and women 
a 25th Hour of peace and pleasure instead of 
work and worry. 


Those times will come again... and sooner... 
thanks to the 25th Hour the Airlines make today. 


For information on schedules, fares, etc., to any point on the domestic or international 
Airlines of the United States, ask any travel agent or airline office; or write: 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





¢ Today’s unprecedented demand for 
metals finds U. S. railroads, too, with 
pressing needs. The Defense Program 
calls for additional transportation for 
millions of troops and civilians. The 
railroads need cars — yet more cars 
mean more steel, 

But railroad men have found the 
answer in their recent experience. The 
strong, safe, modern trains that Budd 
builds of stainless steel actually save 
steel, using 40,000 lbs. less per car than 
conventional equipment. 

Budd cars have already traveled 
more than 300,000,000 miles on Ameri- 
can railroads, recording many other 
savings of particular importance today. 


Weighing less, Budd cars release one 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY e@ 





TAINLESS STEEL TRAINS SAVE STEEL FOR DEFENSE 


out of three locomotives for other ser- 
vice. Needing far less “time out” for 
maintenance and repair, traveling 
safely on faster schedules, a Budd car 
can do the work of three ordinary cars. 


In addition, Budd research, con- 
stantly striving for improvement, has 
developed the use of a new and superior 
stainless steel. Utilizing manganese, it 
saves about half the nickel formerly 
used! 


In every respect, Budd stainless steel 
cars are the “Econémy Cars” of De- 
fense. No others made can produce 
such great savings in metal, power, 
time and labor without real sacrifice 
of strength, safety, long life, mainte- 
nance or operating costs. 


PHILADELPHIA 








Their introduction marked a sound, 
progressive step in railroading. Now, 
in this present emergency, they prove 
more important than ever —to rail- 
roads, to passengers, to the country’s 
whole Defense effort. 


BUDD...... 


EVERY BRANCH OF THE SERVICE 








Bodies for tough Army cars and ‘trucks, 
bombs and shell cases, stainless steel 
parts for fighting planes and Navy ships 
today stream off Budd's production lines. 
Arming America’s defenders is Budd's 
most urgent business today. 
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News gvalay 


On the basis of plans now accepted by the White House..... 

Present $60,000,000,000 arms program is to become a $108,000,000,000 pro- 
gram; is to take on any size the Army thinks necessary to beat Hitler. 

Production goal of 1,000 per month in tanks is to be doubled or trebled. 

Army Air Force personnel is to be doubled in size. Goal in aircraft pro- 
duction is to be multiplied by as much as five in some types of planes. 

Warship building program and the merchant ship building program are to be 
stepped up; are to take into account supply needs of large U. S. forces abroad. 

In a word: The lid is coming off as far as plans are concerned. 

But: Big question is how soon U. S. industry will be geared to output of 
arms in quantities wanted, how long it's to take to get going on this big scale. 

Best guess is that it's going to be 19435 regardless of steps taken. 

White House planning is in these terms..... 

An almost complete end to production of automobiles, iceboxes, radios and 
other products using metals and designed for use by civilians. 

Creation of machinery that will control all trade in commodities containing 
metal; that will requisition metals from ciyilian industry stock piles. 

A forced shift of private industry's machine tools into defense uses; into 
making parts for weapons rather than parts for goods to be used by civilians. 

A vast new expansion of industry's plant, on top of the $5,000,000,000 pro- 
| gram of expansion now under way; creation of a huge new arsenal. 
Goal is to turn an officially forecast arms output of $20,000,000,000 for 
1942 into an output of at least $40,000,000,000 for that year. It's to try to 

catch up with Hitler's headstart in arms; to try to match him for a showdown. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 



































That's just reporting what's planned. 

It means: More dislocation for industries that can't gear to armament, 
greatly increased taxes above any now contemplated, vastly increased controls. 

It means that U. S. is to try to make the same sort of effort that Germany, 
Japan, England and Canada now are making; is to move to a war footing. 

Also: It means that all-out war seems in the cards for U. S. 








What's back of all this? Why the decision to get going now? 

The answer is twofold... 

1. Hitler is out of bounds; is breaking the blockade by his Russian gains; 
is gaining in resources and can't be beaten by mere naval pressure. 

2. Japan is getting set for new adventures; is expected to make moves that 
high U. S. officials say will force a clash with this country. 

And as matters stand on the U. S. side..... 

a Russia is being knocked out of at least 70 per cent of her war industry; is 

-. 4 going to be heavily dependent upon American industry if the fight goes on. 

England is no match for Germany in ability to produce arms; is rather small 
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industrial center compared with U. S. or Germany's Europe with Russia added. 
China is unable to produce more than a few small arms; is not able to do 

any offensive damage to Japan until she can get huge supplies from this country. 

This means: The production job is falling on U. S., and it's a rush job. 






























Barriers to all-out arms production right now are these..... 

Industry won't be geared to full-scale armament making until mid-1942; 
won't have the plants or tools or organization. Even then: Facilities for big- 
scale output or long-range bombers won't be fully completed. 

Labor isn't in the mood to avoid strikes; isn't yet ready to agree that it 
is more important to stay at work producing weapons than it is to strike to pro= 
mote union plans. At present: The strike wave is moving toward another crest. 

As an example of the attitude of some unions..... 

In an aircraft factory employing 10,500 workers producing vitally needed 
planes, 1,500 workers met to take a strike vote. Of these 1,500, more than 
1,400 voted in favor of striking--a vote binding on the entire union. 

But: 9,000 workers did not attend the meeting and did not vote. Even so: 
A plant producing a desperately needed weapon could be closed. 

















U. S. has no policy for dealing with situations of that kind. 

In fact: Sidney Hillman, who shapes defense labor policy, did not reveal 
that policy in detail to Senators who sought to learn it. 

The problem is this: Unions more and more are striking against other 
unions, not against employers; are carrying on feuds among themselves. 

Also: Unions are striking to force employers to collect their dues, or to 
fire workers who fail to satisfy union requirements, or to get a closed shop. 

U. S. policy to date is to encourage employers to give unions what they 
ask; is to request union leaders to stop carrying on fights among themselves. 

There's no sign of any drastic change in this policy. There is a sign that 
some new machinery may be created to hear arguments between unions. But: An end 
to strikes in defense industries does not now appear in the cards. 

Fact is that a strike in captive coal mines could quickly become the most 
important strike of the whole armament period; could force a test between the 
White House and a labor group. 
































There doesn't seem to be a chance for U. S. to follow Canada's plan for a 
ceiling on wages and prices, for freezing the wage and price situation. 

Reasons why are several. 

For one thing, U. S. businessmen wouldn't be enthusiastic about freezing 
profits or salaries; wouldn't want a rigid ceiling placed on income. 

For a second thing, U. S. labor, like British labor, will resist strongly a 
ceiling on wages; will insist upon the right to gain an advantage in this war 
period, will expect to make gains now that can be held when it's all over. 

For a third, U. S. farmers will refuse to accept fixed price ceilings for 
farm products if labor doesn't accept ceilings for wages. 

The result: Leon Henderson's plan for flexible control of prices is more 
likely to be adopted than Bernard Baruch's plan for a price ceiling. 








































In CongresSS..... 

Neutrality: In a tangle. In the end: Power to arm merchant ships and re- 
moval of restriction on U. S. shipping into combat zones seem likely. 

Price control: About to come out of committee for House consideration. New e: 
law unlikely before early 1942. 
Taxes: Sure to be increased, but the method a matter of argument. 
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Eight of the most commonly used plans 
for handling payrolls and providing 
figures for Social Security and wage 
statistical reports are illustrated in this 
booklet. These plans are adaptable to 
any size and type of business. 


This booklet illustrates sixteen of the 
most practical material and production 
control plans used in business today. 
The plans vary according to the needs 
of each type of business. 
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are vital to 


DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


Less in the public mind than the machinery 
of production—but equally vital to the 
national defense effort—is the machinery 
of control that handles the payrolls, 
expedites the movement of men and 


Todays 
















rroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME - WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 


materials, and furnishes statistical infor- 
mation on which to base quick decisions. 


Both industry and government rely on 
Burroughs machines to supply such in- 
formation while it is news, not history— 
and to do it in less time, with less effort, at 
less cost. 


The booklets illustrated above have 
already helped hundreds of others. Write 
for your gratis copies today. 


ie 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6828 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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I should like the payroll accounting booklet [; 
material and production control booklet [. 
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End of Restrictions on Gasoline . .. Tank Output to Be Doubled... 
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Millions for Defense Highways . . . Speeding Copper Production 


Ships. The Battle of the Atlantic shifted 
further toward direct involvement of the 
United States as more American ships 
were sunk. Count last week was 10 since 
the war began. and 94 known lives lost. 
(Page 16.) 

Meanwhile, the United States destroyer 
Kearny, torpedoed the previous week, 
limped into port, with 11 men missing. 
Asked if a note of protest would be sent 
Germany, Secretary of State Hull said 
diplomatic notes were not usually sent to 
“international highwaymen.” 

Congress continued the struggle over 
Neutrality Act changes. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee held secret hear- 
ings on the House bill to arm merchant 
ships. Republican Senators Bridges, of 
New Hampshire, Austin, of Vermont, and 
Gurney, of South Dakota, offered a pro- 
posal to repeal the act. Senate Democratic 
leaders debated whether to seek repeal of 
ban on entry of merchant ships into com- 
bat waters. 


Labor. President Roosevelt intervened to 
try to keep open the “captive” soft coal 
mines, which employ 53,000 men. Coal 
from these mines, owned by steel com- 
panies, goes into steel production, and thus 
is vital to defense. 

The President appealed to Myron C. 
Taylor, former chairman of the board of 
the United States Steel Corp., and John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, to arrange for continued production 
and to arbitrate the miners’ demand for a 
closed shop. (Page 27.) 

The Office of Production Management 
said strikes in defense industries were “the 
greatest help the aggressors can get in 
these days when materiel on the battlefield 
is everything.” (Page 20.) 

Sidney Hillman, codirector of the OPM, 
took full responsibility before the Senate 
committee investigating defense contracts 
for failure of the Federal Works Agency to 
accept the low bid of the Currier Lumber 
Co., of Detroit, for a contract to construct 
300 defense dwellings. (Page 21.) 

The railroad brotherhoods, meeting in 
Chicago, rejected the offer of the fact-find- 
ing board appointed by President Roose- 
velt to arbitrate their demand for a 30 per 
cent wage increase. 


* * * 


Oil. Secretary of the Interior Ickes an- 
nounced that the oil shortage had ended, 
and that gasoline filling stations in the 
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East no longer need observe the 7 p.m. 
curfew. Reasons: Oil stocks in the 17 East- 
ern States, where the highly disputed oil 
shortage was said to exist, had risen to 
near 1940 levels. A priorities order limiting 
distribution of gasoline was lifted. The 
British planned to return to this country 
40 of the 80 to 100 tankers that had been 
turned over to them. Mr. Ickes had said 
the shortage was caused by transfer to the 
British of tankers used to haul oil to the 
East Coast. 


* * * 


Arms production. Plans for a vast in- 
crease in armament production were re- 
vealed by President Roosevelt. Provision 
for the program, he intimated, will be 
made in large new appropriations which 
Congress will be asked to pass. First on the 
list is a doubling of tank production, to- 
gether with guns for arming tanks. William 
S. Knudsen, director of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, said medium tank 
production would be stepped up from a 
scheduled 1,000 to 2,000 per month. (Page 
wi. 

The War Department announced that 
the Army Air Forces would be more 
than doubled, and that noncommissioned 
strength would be increased to 400,000 fly- 
ing cadets and enlisted men by next June 
30. 

The Senate passed a new $6,000,000,000 
lend-lease appropriation bill, bringing to 
$13,000,000,000 the total provided for for- 
eign aid. 


Price control. The House Banking Com- 
mittee concluded hearings on price-control 
legislation, and prepared to draw up a bill 
to be reported to the House. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins announced 
that living costs for middle-income families 
in large cities were 9.6 per cent higher than 
in August, 1939. 


*% % * 


Copper. Plans for two prices for copper 
were announced by the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, the Office of Price 
Administration and the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division. Objects: To increase the 
domestic copper supply by making it pos- 
sible to work «leposits that cannot be 
mined at the present price limit of 12 cents 
per pound; to provide jobs in such mines 
for workers forced into idleness by applica- 
tion of priorities to industry. 

Donald M. Nelson, priorities director of 


the OPM, banned the use of copper for 
more than 100 civilian products, and or- 
dered use of copper curtailed in all other 
civilian industries. He ruled that copper 
may not be used in building construction 
for sheeting, strip or screening after No- 
vember 1. 


* ¥ * 


Amortization. A bill extending to six 
months the time in which defense indus- 
tries may take advantage of special tax 
amortization provisions allowed for new 
plants was passed by Congress. Now cor- 
porations must apply for this privilege 
within 60 days after they start construc- 
tion of a plant. 


* & 


Road building. The House passed a bill 
authorizing $170,000,000 for defense high- 
ways, including $10,000,000 for emergency 
roadside landing fields. This sent the bill to 
conference, since the Senate already had 
passed a similar measure. Omitted are 
features that caused President Roosevelt 
to veto a previous bill. “ 


Foreign loans. The Export-Import Bank 
agreed to lend Mexico $30,000,000 for na- 
tional highway development. The RFC ad- 
vanced another $100,000,000 to Britain 
against British direct investments and se- 
curities in this country, increasing the total 
thus advanced to $300,000,000 on the cor- 
poration’s $425,000,000 loan. 


* * ¥ 


Minimum wages. Orders fixing mini- 
mum wages of 35 cents an hour in the lum- 
ber industry and 40 cents an hour in the 
wood furniture industry were signed by 
Wage-Hour Administrator Fleming. Both 
orders go into effect Nov. 3. 





* * * 


Farm equipment. The OPM proposed 
that 80 per cent of the amount of materials 
used last year by the farm equipment in- 
dustry be allotted to manufacturers during 
the 1941-42 crop year. Purpose: To main- 
tain adequate farm production. This was 
the first time the OPM had proposed di- 
rect allocation of materials to an industry. 
(Page 38.) 


> 
(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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Glass containers for milk, drugs, cosmetics, 
foods, wines and liquors will be sealed with 
sanitary aluminum tailor-made closures that are 
secure, yet easily removed. 


Some day medicine, coffee, dehydrated foods, 
tobacco, candy will be delivered in handy 
hermetically sealed moisture-proof packets of 
aluminum foil. 








Right now, the safety of America is 
being ‘‘delivered’’ in an aluminum 
package. Life, liberty and the chance 
of happiness for all of us are being 
“delivered” in aluminum that is 
roaming the skies and plowing the 
seas the world over. 

But there is a day coming when 
defense will no longer require every 
ounce of aluminum . . . when the 
enormous producing capacity which 
the aluminum industry is rolling up 
for defense will be released for civilian 
use . . . when Alcoa aluminum will 
come flooding into-your home. 

That day will see many spectacular 
changes, but none of them more rapid 
or revolutionary than the changes in 
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will be delivered to you 
in on Aluminum package 
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the methods of packaging. That 
day will bring Alcoa aluminum 
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A Heyday for Packaging 


Looking toward that day we are | 
carrying on our research and develop- 
ment of Alcoa aluminum packaging 
materials to make them even more 
efficient, economical and attractive 
than ever before. 

Some of the inherent advantages 
of aluminum packaging materials are: 


Light Weight 


High resistance to corrosion | 


Moisture proof 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and 
Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-magnetic 
Non-toxic 
Non-sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 
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New manufacturing developments will enable 
packers to deliver an ever-increasing list of 
products in convenient, sanitary aluminum col- 
lapsible tubes. : 





in quantities and at prices that will 
permit packaging designers to do the 
things they have longed to do with 
that most natural of all packaging 
materials .. . aluminum. 

For instance, one industry already 
figures it can cut its shipping costs a 
half million dollars a year with alum- 
inum packages . . . Growers plan to 
get fruit and vegetables farm-fresh to 
your table in aluminum wrappings 
with more juice and precious vitamins. 
In fact, packers of all types of products 
will take advantage of sanitary, 
moisture-proof, light-proof, econom- 
ical Alcoa Aluminum packaging mate- 
rials —tubes, foil, seals—when they 
are again plentiful. 
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Thité Why MOTOR TRANSPORT IS GEARED» 
FOR THE BIG DEFENSE JOB ! 


MORE defense material is being moved every 
month . . and each succeeding month will bring still 
more tonnage to be moved. It’s a tremendous task! 


@ Motor carriers work virtually 
EVERYWHERE! That’s fortunate, be- 
cause several military cantonments 
and localities with vital defense in- 
dustries are not on railroad lines. 





Motor Transport stands ready to see the job through! 


@® Motor carriers’ equipment can 
work virtually 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year .. no loss of time, no 
side-tracking, no waiting for sched- 
ules or motive power. Many Truck- 
Trailers run 100,000 miles a year! 
The average for all in interstate “‘for 
hire” carriers’ service is 49,500 
miles (1939 I. C. C. report) . . 135 
MILES A DAY THE YEAR 'ROUND! 


In contrast, the average annual 
mileage of all freight cars is less 
than 14,000 (1939 official reports, 
latest available) . . a daily average 
of less than 40 miles, or only two- 
sevenths the mileage of the average 
Trailer in interstate service. Since 
they spend so much more time USE- 
FULLY, motor carriers can haul MORE 
TON-MILES WITH LESS EQUIPMENT! 


MOTOR 


TRaRARBST PO 


@ Motor transport equipment is 
easier and quicker to build. It re- 
quires less steel in relation to its 
carrying capacity than any other 
type of freight-hauling equipment. 
For example, less than 13,000 
pounds of steel go into a Truck- 
Trailer combination that easily 
carries 32,000 pounds of freight 
s.aratio of 1 to 2.46. 

Incontrast, approximately 56,000 
pounds of steel go into a freight car 
and proportionate locomotive 
weight to carry 100,000 pounds. .a 
ratio of 1 to 1.78. THUS, A POUND OF 
STEEL IS APPROXIMATELY 40% MORE PRO- 
DUCTIVE IF MADE INTO A TRUCK-TRAILER. 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 


NATIONAL 


BUT TRUCK-TRAILERS TRAVEL WHEREVER 
ROADS .. EVEN DIRT ROADS .. RUN. Yes, 
motor transport covers the map! 

THE job demands the shoul- 
der-to-shoulder efforts of all 
transportation methods. Motor 
transport stands ready to handle 
its increasing share . . work- 
ing ’round the clock, ’round 
the calendar, ’round the map! 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « DETROIT 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 
World’s Largest 


2 
Builders of ' ; 


Truck-Trailers « 
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When troops from army camps through- 
out the country go to the war maneuvers, 
motor carriers provide Truck-Trailers to 
carry the food and equipment. This serves 
also as a test for the transport companies 
and their drivers. . a rehearsal for pos- 
sible actual combat conditions. And motor 
transport bas come through handsomely 
«as did the soldiers in their maneuvers! 
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HEADACHE FOR BUSINESS 


IN SOARING PRODUCTION 


Taxes, Plant Expansion, Demands of Labor as Causes for Worry 


Prospective increase in arms 
effort as threat of further 
controls by Government 


American factories, mines and work- 
shops are pouring out raw materials, man- 
ufactured goods and buildings in a flood 
such as this country never before has seen. 

The activity in American industry is 
nearly half again as great as it was in 
1929. Official thermometers are threaten- 
ing to break. Almost 50,000,000 people 
are at work. This compares with the 45,- 
000,000 Hitler hopes to have when and if 
he gets Europe organized the way he 


ane rants it. 


On top of that: The national income 
today is running at a rate of more 
than $90,000,000,000 a year and is 
heading toward $100,000,000,000. 
Only the dreamers were talking in 
terms of income like that two or 
three years ago. The order books 
of industry today are full to over- 
flowing. Farmers are earning more 
than in 1929 and it is officially pre- 
dicted that next year they will earn 
nearly $2,000,000,000 more than 
this year. Labor is receiving hourly 
wages that make any rates of the 
past seem small by comparison. 

Leon Henderson, this country’s 
price administrator and one of its 
principal economic advisers, sug- 
gests that American industrialists 
should be out dancing in the streets. 

These industrialists, in his opin- 
ion, might be expected to cheer 
and dance because their industries 
are actually producing so much 
more than they ever were expected 
to produce. Likewise, there is 
ground for happiness in the fact 
that work to be done will take sev- 
eral years in the doing. This means 
more orders to take the place of 
fiose that are being filled. 

Yet: Mr. Henderson finds that 
businessmen are not happy, but 
rather are sober and worried. The 
boom that already has made all 
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past booms look puny by comparison, 
and continues to grow, leaves those who 
run industry rather cold. 

What’s the reason? Why aren’t Ameri- 
can businessmen dancing in the streets? 

A search below the surface provides the 
answer. It reveals a whole collection of 
worries that beset the industrialist and 
the businessman as they go about their 
work. These worries appear to overcome 
any elation that today’s boom normally 
would be expected to create. 

There is worry, first of all, about labor. 
Workers are using the present boom to in- 
crease their power relative to management 
in industry. Labor had made great prog- 
ress in organization, under protection of 
the Labor Relations Act, prior to this 





—Delano, F.S.A. 
PROPELLERS FOR PILOTS 
For businessmen 


. . boom or boomerang? 


boom. Now, its leaders are striking more 
frequently to impose upon industry what 
amounts to a closed shop. They are begin- 
ning to demand that employers collect 
dues for the unions and that they fire any 
workers to whom the union leaders object. 

Employers are harassed more and more 
by fights between rival unions in their 
plants. Strikes grow out of these fights 
over who is to represent the workers and 
collect the dues. The employer in that case 
is helpless. Then, to add to his worries, he 
notices a disposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to take over and to operate plants 
that are strikebound for long periods. 

That’s one type of worry. 

There next is worry about taxes. To- 
day’s boom is generating very large 
profits before payment of taxes. 
Those profits are going to melt as 
a result of taxes now on the books. 
They will melt further under taxes 
now taking shape as the Treasury 
starts to consider a tax bill for 
1942. There is a recommendation 
by Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
that profits hereafter be limited to 
6 per cent on the invested capital 
of corporations. Representative 
Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, is ad- 
vocating a limit of 7 per cent on 
profits from defense orders. 

As individuals, businessmen must 
pay sharply higher taxes on the 
income they derive from salaries 
and dividends. They see the na- 
tional debt shooting higher and are 
worried about what that debt 
eventually is going to mean to 
taxes and to values. 

All of this adds up to a very 
considerable worry. 

There also is worry about the 
expansion of industrial plant that 
is under way. Industrialists had 
just adjusted themselves to what 
they had regarded as a surplus of 
plant capacity when along came 
the defense program and with it 
plans for building at least $5,000,- 
000,000 more capacity. 

A 10,000,000-ton expansion in 
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steel producing capacity is about to start. 
Under way is an expansion of 600,000,000 
pounds in aluminum capacity. Capacity to 
produce 300,000,000 pounds of magnesium 
—about ten times past production—is be- 
ing created. The aircraft industry is under- 
going an expansion far greater than that. 
There is to be a big expansion in capac- 
ity to produce electric power. The ship- 
building industry is multiplied many times 
over. Immense amounts of machine tools 
are being turned out, and huge factories 
to house those tools. 

When businessmen look back to the last 
war and to what happened afterward, they 
are frightened and worried. There appears 
to be developing what will become a vast 
new surplus of capacity that will create 
great problems of unemployment and will 
hang over the price structure once the war 
period is ended. 

So here is another big worry. 

There then is worry over the steady 
extension of Government controls. The 
Government is moving into control of 
prices. It is directing the flow of many ma- 
terials. It is threatening now to requisi- 
tion stock piles of materials built up by 
individual companies. It is ordering an end 
to the use of copper for many nondefense 
purposes. It is about to undertake the task 
of allotting raw materials to particular in- 
dustries and particular companies. 

The Government is controlling imports 
and exports. It is dominating money mar- 
kets. Its demands for armament are forc- 
ing a sharp and very painful shift from 
industries that supply consumer needs to 
heavy goods industries that can turn out 
tanks instead of automobiles and airplanes 


instead of refrigerators. This shift, in turn, 
is threatening destruction for thousands of 


small industrialists and dealers in 


con- 
sumer durable goods. (See page 13.) 
This means more worries. 
Briefly: American industrialists ‘and 


businessmen, in spite of today’s boom, 
feel insecure and uncertain of their future. 
They are beginning to share with their 
workers the feeling of instability that goes 
along with realization that there is a force 
at work which, overnight, can deprive 
them of their means of livelihood. 

Such, at least, is the conclusion of those 
Government officials who have been ana- 
lyzing the present attitude within industry. 

These officials hold the view that indus- 
try adjusted itself to the production levels 
of the 1930s. At those levels, the business- 
men of the country managed to make a 
moderate profit, the Government aided the 
unemployed and kept the farmers satisfied, 
and there was some feeling of security 
among both workers and employers. 

Then came May, 1940, and the start 
of war developments that forced business- 
men gradually to accept drastic changes 
in their ideas, methods and plans. Old 
ideas went out the window. New ideas flew 
in. The stability that appeared to have 
been established on a rather low level of 
industrial activity, but a level that meant 
comfortable profits and comfortable sal- 
aries, disappeared. 

And now: Despite all the boom activity, 
nobody knows what lies ahead, for the in- 
dividual businessman. 

Today’s boom, in fact, is based upon an 
armament program that calls for $60,000,- 
000,000 to be spent during the five years, 
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THIS BUSINESS OF BULLETS— 
Armament energy...Germany, 60-80 per cent; Britain, 50 per cent, U.S., 15 per cent 
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1940-1945. Suddenly the planners at thy 


Office of Production Management are ad- 
vising that, if Hitler is to be beaten, there 
must be a program that will call for 
spending $110,000,000,000 in two years— 
1942-1943. Inasmuch as a program that 
calls for spending $60,000,000,000 in five 
years is causing businessmen their present 
worries, it may be imagined how big the 
worries will become if President Roosevelt 
and Congress suddenly decide to spend 
$110,000,000,000 in two years. 

As a matter of fact, the situation as it 
exists today is this: 

In Germany: Between 60 and 80 per 
cent of the nation’s entire energy is de- 
voted to production of armament and to 
running a war. Only the barest needs of 
civilians are filled by a drastically curtailed 
civilian industry. 

In England: More than 50 per cent of 
that nation’s energy is devoted to arma- 
ment work and war operation. Everything 
is subordinated to this production. 

In Japan: More than 50 per cent of the 
economy is devoted to war. In fact, the 
Japanese may be nearly as highly geared 
to an armament economy as is Germany. 

In Canada: About 45 per cent of the 
effort of industry and of the people is di- 
rected to war production. 


In U.S.: No more than 15 per cent a = 


the energy of the nation is being devoted 
to armament purposes. If present plans 
are carried out, this percentage in 1942 
may reach 20 or possibly 25 per cent. 

But: There is coming to be official agree- 
ment that, if the United States does set 
out to beat Hitler, and if it does determine 
to gain a victory in any reasonable time, 
the effort required will represent at least 
50 per cent of the nation’s entire energy 
and probably more. 

This means that today’s boom is no 
more than the start. It means that as more 
and more effort is shifted from producing 
automobiles and houses and gadgets of one 
kind or another into production of guns, 
tanks, airplanes and ships, there is going 
to be increasing trouble for private indus- 
try. This trouble will flow from the Gov- 
ernment restrictions and controls and di- 
rections that are required to divert such a 
large part of the nation’s effort to a war 
purpose. 

The role of private industry in Germany 
and Japan and England is that of order- 
taker, with Government sitting in the 
head office. 

There is booming activity. But there 
are few profits and less stability and very 
little thought of the future. Industry iy, 
this country realizes that fact and refuses 
to cheer in spite of all of the broken rec- 
ords and all of the tasks to perform that 
tax the ingenuity of the manager. 
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The Growing Troubles 
Of Small Manufacturers 


Some Case Histories on Effects of Material Shortages, Priorities 


Difficulties of converting 
plants to armament needs. 
Efforts to spread work 


First casualties in America’s defense 
program are the small manufacturers. 
Hundreds already have slashed forces as 
supplies dwindle and raw material sources 
dry up. Hundreds more face curtailed op- 
erations by Government order. Others see 
complete shutdowns approaching. 

These firms produce less than 20 per 
cent of the nation’s factory output, but 
they account for 89 per cent of the coun- 
try’s 184,000 plants. Few of them have 
| received any defense work. To them “pri- 





ority unemployment” is becoming a grim 
reality—for more than 20,000, according 
F to Floyd B. Odlum, it is a threat of ex- 
SeeeBrction. Their plight explains the activity 
of Mr. Odlum’s Contract Distribution Di- 
vision of the Office of Production Man- 
| agement in trying to adjust dislocations 
| due to defense industry’s appetite for raw 
materials ranging from paper to aluminum. 
Already this division has certified 10 
| areas where plant operations and 120,000 
jobs are threatened. Forty other areas are 
under study. However, these sections con- 
stitute but a fraction of the case histories 
now filling OPM files. These files tell 
| clearly the story of the troubles faced in 
tailoring the defense program to Amer- 
ica’s industrial structure. They include: 
Threatened shutdowns. A small Mid- 
western aluminumware factory, in fact, 
already has closed. Once this firm em- 
ployed 100 workers, but, because alumi- 
num became scarce, discharges began as 
long ago as January.. By September all 
operations were discontinued. 
The experience of an Illinois cabinet 
maker is typical. This firm was employing 
700 workers last July. By October the 
force had been reduced to 500 because of 
shortages in steel, cork, rubber and other 
materials. The commercial refrigerator de- 
partment, with 131 workers, expects to 
close after November 1. Two weeks later, 
187 men will be laid off in the ice cream 
atm inet department, and, by January 1, 
materials for utility cabinets will be ex- 
hausted. After the start of the new year 
prospects are that the remaining 135 work- 
ers also will be jobless. 
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A small Indiana foundry is working on 
a month-to-month basis. The owner never 
knows when he can get materials, but ex- 
pects shortages soon. His 120 workers like- 
wise have uncertain jobs. Another Indiana 
plant—making lawn mowers—expects to 
lay off 25 workers within the next two 
months. 

Jewelry manufacturers present a special 
case. Mr. Odlum told the Senate commit- 
tee investigating the national defense pro- 
gram that these firms, located principally 
in New England, have about 75,000 crafts- 
men and about 100,000 sales employes. 
Lack of copper, nickel and brass threat- 
ens them with shutdowns and few of their 
facilities can be adapted to defense work. 

Curtailed operations threaten the larg- 
est group of distressed concerns. 

Evansville, Ind., one of OPM’s certi- 
fied areas, is a case in point. This commu- 
nity of 110,000 depends principally upon 
refrigerator and auto parts manufacturing 
and to date has received very few defense 
contracts. 

Last July, 22 Evansville firms employed 
10,953 wage earners. Employment had 
dropped to 9,766 by September. At the 
end of the year, Evansville’s working force 
is expected to be 7,815—a displacement of 
more than 3,000 factory workers. Dis- 
placed salaried and service employes may 
boost the total to 5,000. 





Copyright, 


A similar experience is reported by a 
parts manufacturer in Toledo, Ohio, where 
2,000 workers have been laid off in the 
last two months because of material short- 
ages. This manufacturer is responsible for 
500 of the jobless. The reason: The auto- 
mobile curtailment program curtailed his 
operations too. Displacement will double 
by January unless he gets defense contracts. 

A small Midwestern town depends upon 
five companies to employ the 2,000 fac- 
tory workers who live there. A packing 
concern expects to increase employment 
in the months ahead, but scarcely enough 
to offset threatened layoffs for a furnace 
company, a small tool plant, a farm equip- 
ment factory and a firm making brooder 
heaters. Shortages of steel are the prin- 
cipal worry of these firms. 

Automobile accessories plants face the 
same situation as parts makers. A Wis- 
consin factory, for example, was employ- 
ing 1,810 workers a year ago. This month 
employment has dropped to 1,500, and, 
within the next two months, 400 more 
workers are expected to be laid off. To 
date no defense contracts have been made, 
and OPM examiners estimate that not 
more than 25 per cent of the plant’s fa- 
cilities could be converied to defense. 

A New Jersey manufacturer of speakers 
for automobile and portable radios sees his 
business dwindling both because of the 
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) WHERE DEFENSE HURTS 


120,000 Jobs Threatened 
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curtailed automobile program and of ma- 
terial shortages. Because he has been un- 
able to obtain phosphorous bronze used 
for contact points, his working force of 
135 may slump to 35 by the year’s end. 

A Michigan lock company has slashed 
pay rolls because of reduced orders from 
automobile plants. Defense orders prom- 
ise to take up the employment gap within 
a month, but further cuts in automobile 
production, scheduled to begin December 
1, will force more layoffs. 

Disappearing business is faced by a 
Wisconsin manufacturer of air condition- 
ing and heating equipment. Early this 
year he was employing 831 workers. In 
September, 73 men were laid off, and, in 
the next two months, 120 more are expect- 
ed to lose their jobs. January and Febru- 
ary schedules call for 78 fewer workers. 
Responsible are shortages of aluminum, 
copper, steel, zinc and brass. 

Uncertain operations are faced by a 
Minnesota concern making ice refrigera- 
tors. A steel shortage caused a layoff of 
200 men for three months last spring. 
Then, in July, work was stopped for a 
week because supplies failed to arrive. 

Michigan paper factories have entered 
the market for waste paper as a result of 
reduced stocks of pulp. They plan to re- 
duce the workweek instead of slashing pay 
rolls if supplies are further curtailed. Their 
principal difficulty, however, is in obtain- 
ing delivery on materials necessary to 
maintain equipment. With orders booming, 
increased output is out of the question. 

Companies with sales forces are doubly 
concerned. 

An Eastern sewing machine firm uses 
15 per cent of its force on defense con- 
tracts, but reports that 60 per cent of 
that force must be laid off unless a gen- 
eral priority is granted on metals. If civil- 
ian operations are shut down, 12,000 sales- 
men over the nation will lose their jobs. 

The same situation is faced by a Michi- 
gan stove manufacturer, who needs steel, 
pig iron, brass fittings and electric wire. 
Between May and October, he let 325 
manufacturing employes go, and, by the 
end of November, he expects to let out an 
additional 625. This firm has closed 36 of 
its 289 retail stores in 16 States and is 
closing about 18 more stores. This means 
an end to the jobs of 300 store employes. 

Conversion to defense work is proving 
difficult for many concerns that are be- 
ing forced to curtail operations because 
materials are being refused for civilian 
products. Included are the washing ma- 
chine and slide-fastener industries. 

The OPM report on Newton, Ia., a 
washing machine center, points out that 
these factories are primarily assembly 
plants, fashioning parts made elsewhere 
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into electric washers. To convert these 
assembly lines to defense work would 
mean an end to washing machine produc- 
tion. Yet to continue to make fewer 
washers would result in many idle hours 
for both machines and men. ; 

The OPM also notes that workmen are 
not trained for precision work demanded 
by most defense production and recom- 
mends a restraining program within the in- 
dustry. Trial orders on carefully selected 
defense items are urged for this group. 

Meadville, Pa., home of a large slide- 
fastener company, faces disaster unless de- 
fense contracts are forthcoming. This firm 
provides more than half the factory em- 
ployment in the area and its pay rolls are 
about 68 per cent of Meadville’s income. 

Today, the company is being denied 
access to the copper and nickel needed for 
the fasteners. Operations already have 
slowed and further curtailment 
would blight the community. OPM ex- 
perts suggest a training program for work- 
ers to make gauges, fixtures and jigs. In 
the case of a New Jersey slide-fastener 
concern, however, engineers reported that 
it would be difficult to convert machines 
to defense work. 

The remedy now being advanced by 
OPM’s Contract Distribution and Labor 
Divisions is to spread defense work more 
widely. This program is being advocated 
both as a defense and a rescue measure. 


down, 


EXHIBIT ON WHEELS—GUIDE FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Floyd B. Odlum, (right) head of OPM’s Contract Distribution Division, shows Senator Truman, 
chairman of the Senate defense investigating committee, the itinerary of three special exhibit 
railroad trains that will tour the country in a drive to spread defense contracts by informing small 
manufacturers how they can get subcontracts in the defense program. 
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Defense is expected to benefit through tL.» ~@——, 


inclusion of more manufacturing plants and 
the rescue will result from this work. 

A step in this direction was taken when 
Mr. Odlum announced a $12,000,000 con- 
tract to the washing machine industry for 
antiaircraft gun mounts. The prime con- 
tract was issued to three companies, which 
are expected to subcontract the work 
among 34 firms in the industry. 

Similar procedure is being proposed for 
the aluminumware industry, which Mr. 
Odlum believes could be converted into a 
supplier for aircraft plants. The OPM has 
recommended that Eatonton, Ga., plants 
be converted to making cartridge clips and 
that plants in Ripon, Wis., be given con- 
tracts to make aluminum airplane rivets. 

Ultimate rescue of automobile parts and 
accessory plants is seen in the enlarged 
tank program now being devised. The 
Contract Distribution Division believes 
that these firms, experienced in supplying 
the private motor car industry, can make 
parts for tanks equally well. 

The fact remains, however, that a large 
number of the country’s 184,000 plants 
face drastically restricted production. The 
Army has listed only 25,000 plants avail- 
able for defense work and few OPM off- 





cials believe that this list can be expanded. _» 
to include every plant. The choice betwee 


guns and butter threatens the bread sup- 
ply of many small plants as well. 
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Shooting in the Pacific i 
dependent upon the outcome 
of current negotiations 


The stature of a diplomat is measured 
by his success in avoiding moves that lead 
to war while still promoting the interests 
of his nation. Once war comes, the diplo- 
mat loses his job and the generals and ad- 
mirals take over. 

Measured by that standard, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Japan, Joseph Clark 
Grew, is an outstanding success. Ambas- 
sador Grew has sat since 1932 on the “hot 
spot” in Tokyo that often has threatened 
to break out into a fire of war. He’s still 
sitting there today, hopeful that his diplo- 
macy may yet keep him from the loss: of 
his job. 

Through that embassy in Japan there 
have been conducted in recent days some 
of the most difficult negotiations in the 


eeeeeety!'Plomatic history of this country. 


In those negotiations, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has sought to win from this coun- 
try concessions that will break the eco- 
nomic blockade that gradually is tightening 
on Japan. That Government has sought to 
win an agreement to end American aid to 
China. She has sought to keep the United 
States from shipping goods to Russia by 
way of the Pacific. 

The United States Government, in turn, 
has been endeavoring to win Japan away 
from her alliance with Germany. This 
Government has tried to induce the Japa- 
nese to give up their adventure in China 
and to withdraw from their occupation of 
French Indo-China. 

These are almost irreconcilable objec- 
tives. The job of Ambassador Grew is to 
seek to obtain the American objective, 
without yielding any points that will pro- 
mote the Japanese objective. The fact that 
the American Ambassador still is in Tokyo 
indicates that he has not abandoned hope. 
He finds himself in the midst of the most 
delicate exchanges, the outcome of which 
probably are to determine whether or not 
shooting that involves the United States 
can be avoided in the Pacific. 

Cabinet members in Washington are ex- 
pressing frank skepticism that Ambassa- 
dor Grew’s diplomacy will succeed in this 
instance. 

Ever since he was dispatched to Tokyo 
by President Hoover in 1932, Ambassador 
Grew has been finding himself in tight sit- 
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Ambassador Grew’s Effective Use of Friendliness 
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PATTERN OF PREPAREDNESS 
A daily drill for Japanese 


uations. At the time he reached Tokyo, 
Secretary of State Stimson was wroth over 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria and was 
proposing international action. Tempera- 
tures rose again when the “China incident” 
brought Japanese armies into Shanghai. 
The situation almost came to a boiling 
point when the Panay was sunk, but was 
kept to a simmer by the forthright action 
of the Ambassador in demanding and get- 
ting a quick apology. ; 

Ambassador Grew’s ability to shift to 
force in diplomacy was revealed in 1939 at 
a luncheon of the America-Japan Society. 
The diplomat recently had returnéd from 
home leave and forsook diplomatic lan- 
guage to speak “straight from the horse’s 
mouth.” Bluntly the Japanese were told 
that Americans deeply resented “bomb- 
ings, indignities and manifold interference 
with American rights in China.” 

Such outspoken criticism by an ambas- 
sador to a friendly government is rarely 
encountered. But Mr. Grew got away with 
it—and more. Japan apparently heeded his 
words, for, in the following two years, 
Tokyo’s various cabinets spoke softly and 
acted cautiously toward the United States. 

The situation Mr. Grew now finds is 
this: American ships are at battle stations 
in the Orient. American-British-Chinese- 
Dutch co-operation is squeezing Japan by 
economic blockade. War supplies are being 


depleted and markets for silk and cotton 
goods, Japan’s commercial mainstays, are 
confined to occupied China and Man- 
chukuo. Japanese even are being placed on 
food rations. 

On the other hand, Japan’s standing am- 
bition to dominate Asia is being encour- 
aged from Berlin. Indirect aid is coming 
from Germany through attacks on Amer- 
ican shipping in the Atlantic and through 
the assault on Russia. To Japanese eyes, 
current conditions present a “now or 
never” aspect. 

The Ambassador’s problem is to con- 
vince Tokyo generals that they are seeing 
awry; that an attack on Russia could bring 
swift reprisal and that a thrust into Thai- 
land certainly would. Arguments that Mr. 
Grew can use include: (1) that Germany 
cannot aid Japan in time to avoid defeat 
at the hands of the ABCD coalition; (2) 
that the Nazis have yet to prove that cer- 
tain victory is theirs; (3) that Hitler’s 
promises are never kept and that Japan’s 
present course means disaster for Nippon 
whoever wins. 

One outstanding fact behind these ar- 
guments is that, with each passing month, 
Japan is growing weaker while the United 
States and Britain are growing stronger. 
The Ambassador, however, must demon- 
strate that this growing power will not be 
used in the future to knock out Japan. 
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MOVING TOWARD A SHOWDOWN ~ 


WITH U-BOATS IN ATLANTIC 


New Routing of Arms Shipments to Russia May Bring Test of Strength 


Parallels and contrasts in 
German attacks on U. S. ships 
in present war and in 1918 


American sailors aboard a U.S. de- 
stroyer have been killed. American war- 
ships are hunting for the killers. These 
ships, in turn, are being hunted by sub- 
marines. Submarines also are attacking 
American merchant ships wherever they 
In effect, the United States 
Navy is engaged in shooting war on the 
Atlantic. 

This war has not 
mally. No German 
been made that U 
tacked. No notes are being written from 
Washington in protest. Secretary of State 
Hull has said that this country does not 
write 


are sighted. 


for- 
has 


been declared 
announcement 


.S. ships are to be at- 


notes to “international highway- 
men.” The President indorses his remarks. 
Yet For six weeks, 
the Atlantic Fleet has operated under or- 
ders from the President to shoot on sight. 


These orders were prompted by earlier 


shooting has begun. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR CONNALLY 
In view of ... 


losses of six ships and an unsuccessful at- 
tack on the destroyer Greer. 

Germany’s reaction has come quickly. 
In the six weeks following the President’s 
commands, five U.S. ships have been at- 
tacked, of which four were sunk. They 
are: the Pink Star, sunk off Iceland on 
Sept. 19; the J. C. White, sunk in the 
South Atlantic on Oct. 7; the Bold Ven- 
ture, sunk off Iceland on Oct. 16; the de- 
strover Kearny, torpedoed off Iceland on 
Oct. 17 with 11 lives lost, and the Lehigh, 
sunk off Africa on Oct. 19. 

Parallels with the World War are found 
in these sinkings. Six weeks elapsed be- 
tween the time Wilson 
asked for authority to arm U.S. merchant 
ships and April 6, the day when war was 
declared. On March 12, 
were armed by presidential order, Con- 


when President 


merchant ships 
gress having refused specific authority. 
Between March 12 and April 4, eight ves- 
sels were sunk with a total loss of 67 lives, 
of which 28 were American. 

During the ensuing 19 months of Amer- 
ican participation in the first World War, 
125 U.S. merchant vessels were sunk. The 
average rate of sinkings was 1% ships a 
week. By coincidence, the rate of attack 
was the same in the last two weeks of 
the present crisis. 

A near-parallel also can be drawn be- 
tween President Wilson’s protest against 
the sinking of the Lusitania on May 7, 
1915, and President Roosevelt's 
to Congress last June 20, when he pro- 
tested the sinking of the Robin Moor in 
the South Atlantic a few days earlier. 

Contrasts with the World War are 
equally striking. Most notable is the ten- 
dency to speak with action rather than 
words. In 1917, for example. Germany 
gave official notice that unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare would resume. In this war 
Germany has proclaimed blockade areas, 
but has given no notice that freighters 
are in peril everywhere on the high seas. 


message 


Absent also are the many official notes 
and protests that this Government deliv- 
ered to imperial Germany. In the present 
war, President Boosevelt ordered the Navy 
into action without notifying Congress. In 
the World War, the Navy acted only after 
Congress formally had declared war. 

Another contrast is seen in continued 
diplomatic relations between Germany and 


the U.S., even though sea forces are shoot- 
ing. Ambassadors have been recalled by 
each government, but this country has rep- 
resentatives in Berlin, and Germany main- 
tains an embassy in Washington. In the 
World War, relations were severed two 
months before shooting began. 

No formal declaration of war by either 
the United States or Germany is consid- 
ered likely in the near future, although no 
letup in shooting appears to be in store. 
Instead, both countries promise to strength- 
en present policies of shooting on sight. 

This prospect is enhanced by the state- 
ment of Navy Secretary Knox that Atlan- 
tic sea lanes are to be used to deliver sup- 
plies to Russia. Cargo ships are to sail 
from Atlantic ports and dock at Arch- 
angel, a White Sea at the 
mouth of the Dvina River. Archangel is 
within range of German bombers. 


port on the 


This means that more merchant =|" rete 


are to be dispatched through the North : 


Atlantic, where sinkings have been most 
prevalent. Indications are that American 
patrols will be strengthened at least as far 
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as Iceland and Britain is prepared to con- 
voy merchantmen through the Arctic Ocean 
around Norway into the White Sea. 

Choice of the Boston-Archangel route 
was dictated by need for speed. The route 
is the shortest distance between American 
munitions plants and Soviet armies by 
several thousand miles. Chief handicaps 
are the threat of Nazi submarines and the 
weather, but these drawbacks are con- 
sidered less important than the long sea 
and land hauls that would be required 
either through Iran or across Russia from 
the Pacific port of Vladivostok, although 
these routes will continue to be used. 

Archangel usually is icebound © six 
months of the year, but Soviet icebreakers 
have promised to exert every effort to 
keep channels open this winter. They have 
had success in the past during spring and 
autumn months, and, if success crowns 
present efforts, supplies can be speeded 
to Soviet armies either at Moscow or at 
another interior base. Debarkation at 
Archangel means, however, that cargoes 
must be transferred to barges or sledges 
in temperatures that sometimes drop as 
low as 49 degrees below zero. 
Active fleet operations in the Atlantic 
are accompanied by a static situation in 
waa Pacific. The Navy has ordered mer- 
¢ chant ships to withdraw from North Pa- 
cific routes, but the Administration inti- 
mates that this order in no wise indicates 
a decision to leave that ocean to Japan. 
Speculation that Vladivostok is to be aban- 
doned in favor of Archangel is unfounded, 
according to officials responsible for execut- 
ing the Government’s foreign policies. 

Recent Pacific moves indicate growing 
tension in Asia, but Administration poli- 
cies are aimed at avoiding an open rupture 
with Japan, while continuing to squeeze 
the Japanese with economic restrictions. 
Reason for the Pacific policy is the deci- 
sion to increase activity in the Atlantic. 

Shooting in the Atlantic promises soon 
to lead to more active operations by the 
U.S. merchant fleet in this area. Ad- 
ministration foreign policies are winning 
more support in Congress and important 
Senators are pushing bills to permit Amer- 
ican-flag ships to sail into war zones and 
to call at belligerent ports. 

Removal of these Neutrality Act re- 
strictions was recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s latest message to Congress, but the 
White House asked specifically only for 
permission to arm merchant ships. How- 
ever, Congress, for the first time since aid 
to democracies became a major Adminis- 

_ zmeG@pation policy, is showing signs of pro- 
ceeding faster than the President. 

This trend was speeded by three Repub- 

| lican Senators— Austin, of Vermont; 

Bridges, of New Hampshire, and Gurney, 
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of South Dakota—who proposed outright 
repeal of the Neutrality Act in an amend- 
ment offered to the House-approved bill to 
arm merchantmen. Their action was 
backed by a petition from Wendell L. 
Willkie, the party’s 1940 presidential can- 
didate, signed by 124 Republicans. 

With tacit support from the White 
House and the State Department, Admin- 
istration Senators, led by Tom Connally, 
of Texas, have drafted broadening amend- 
ments designed to remove all restrictions 
against extending aid to Germany’s ene- 
mies. Congressional opinion is growing 
that these measures now can be passed. 

Will this lead to open war? Most Ad- 
ministration spokesmen doubt it—now. 
They point out that this country already 
is engaged in war on the Atlantic and pos- 


sibly may become engaged in the Pacific. 
This situation results from policy decisions 
reached shortly after the fall of France and 
proclaimed in the Lend-Lease Act. Officials 
add that this policy can continue without 
formal war, and they see no immediate 
demands for further use of force. 

Present signs point to a long war with 
no immediate need for the employment of 
U. S. land troops. Here, again, the situa- 
tion contrasts with the first World War. 
This country’s present task is to keep 
Britain, Russia and China afloat on.a rising 
tide of arms shipments. For this purpose, 
the first needs are increased output of mu- 
nitions and heightened activity by the 
Navy and merchant fleet in assuring deliv- 
eries. Until this task is completed, the 
Army is likely to stay at home. 
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Japan is today within range of bomber 
attacks from seven main points. Bases at 
those points are being kept at wartime 
strength and readiness by the United 
States, Britain, China and Russia? 


In airline miles, distances from the bases 
to Tokyo are as follows: Unalaska—2,700; 
Guam—1!,575; Cavite, P. |.—1,860; Singa- 
pore—3,250; Hongkong—!,825; Chung- 
king—2,000; Vladivostok—440. 


Comparable figures for flying time from 
the bases are shown by the Pictogram. 
These figures are based on the use of a 
bomber with a flying range of 6,000 miles 
at an average speed of 250 miles an 
hour, a type representative of those to be 


turned out on a large scale for American 


air forces, and for shipment to Britain and 
China. 

Principal targets. for enemy bombers 
attacking Japan would be the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama area, and the city of Osaka, 240 
miles southward. These two areas are the 
head and the heart of industrial Japan. 


Tokyo, city of rice-paper and wood 
houses, is the center of transportation, 
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government and commerce. Only |5 miles 
away is Yokohama, home base of the 
Japanese Navy. Damage to the repair and 
supply facilities there would seriously 
cripple the fleet, Japan's~ main striking 
force. 


At Osaka is concentrated most of the 
national munitions industry. Hastily ex- 
panded during the last three years, the 
arms factories are built of wood. Acres 
upon acres of these wooden buildings in 
and near the city present a highly vulner- 
able target for incendiary bombs. This 
same strategic liability is true of other 
cities, making it imperative to: keep attack- 
ing planes at a distance. Use of aircraft 
carriers by hostile forces would intensify 
the difficulty of this task for the Japanese 
Navy and air force. 


These facts influence the decisions of 
Japan's leaders today. And the facts are 
made ever more pointed for them by the 
spectacle of American-produced bombers, 
aviation gasoline and supplies flowing into 
Vladivostok, nearest source of danger to 
their capital. 


j 
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Fever Chart of Strikes: 
Approach to ‘Crisis’ Point 


Critical situations in 
transportation, shipbuilding, 
aircraft and steel plants 


A new strike crisis is in the making. 
Up to now: Government expected labor 
trouble in defense plants to quiet down 
once shooting began. Now: Shooting has 
started. American sailors have been killed. 
A destroyer has been torpedoed. But: 
Strikes are increasing. 

Critical situations are reported in ship- 
ping, in shipbuilding and in aircraft. Steel 
mills are threatened with fuel shortages. 
Dues picketing, wildcat strikes, nuisance 
stoppages are hampering steel production. 
A climax is approaching in the struggle 
of the railroad unions for higher wages. 

In aircraft: Twenty-three strikes im- 
peded production of airplanes and equip- 
ment during the first 13 months of the 
defense program—the only period for 
which detailed figures are available. Time 
lost amounted to 358,478 man days. To- 
day fresh strikes are threatened at Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, and Ryan Air- 
craft Co., San Diego. The issue in each 
plant is a union demand for higher wages. 

In transportation: Strikes that have im- 
peded the movement of defense supplies 


have resulted in a total loss of 167,090 
man days. Today negotiations between 
the CIO’s National Maritime Union and 
East Coast shipowners have reached an 
impasse. The standard railroad unions 
have refused a request by President Roose- 
velt that they arbitrate their demands for 
higher wages. 

In construction: 197,376 man days have 
been lost by strikes on defense construc- 
tion projects. Now the American Federa- 
tion of Labor construction unions are 
threatening a general strike on all projects 
in Pittsburgh in a dispute with an inde- 
pendent union. 

In shipbuilding: 573,494 man days have 
been lost as a result of strikes by ship- 
building and ship repair workers. Last 
week six shipyards at Seattle, Wash., were 
threatened with shutdowns because 1,000 
AFL struck. Their demand: A 
right to set up within the AFL an autono- 
mous union of welders. 

In steel: Government records show 21 
strikes resulted in the loss of 158,475 man 
days of work in the steel mills. Now the 
steel companies are threatened with a shut- 
down due to lack of fuel, and are being 
harassed by wildcat and quickie strikes. 
The object: A “closed” or all-union shop 
in the steel mills, 


welders 
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Overall picture is this: President Roos ff 
velt has relied on a policy of moral pres 
sure on union leaders and on employer, 
of giving full publicity to stoppages, of 
insisting—not always successfully—tha 
the Conciliation Service and the Media 
tion Board be used before a strike is called 7 

With this result: Office of Producti, 
Management records show 259 strikes 
have interfered directly or indirectly with 
defense production since June, 1940. Ting 
lost from these stoppages amounts t 
5,364,800 man days. OPM total does no 
include the nationwide coal strike of lag 
April or the more recent shutdown of the 
captive coal mines. It does not include g 
number of wildcat strikes involving em. 
ployes of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp, 
and Great Lakes Steel Corp. Unofficial 
estimates of time lost to the defense pro. 
gram through strikes, including these stop. 
pages, are 10,000,000 man days. 

A week-by-week record of the number o 
defense strikes, as reported in The United 
States News, is charted on this page. I 
shows that for the last three weeks the 
number of strikes has been increasing 
steadily toward another crisis point—the 
point at which the President has been 
forced to act. 

Mr. Roosevelt already has warned labo 
and management against a new burst d 
stoppages. Now OPM has backed up the 
President’s warning with an appeal to 
workmen to avoid strikes or slowdowns 
which are “the greatest help the aggres- 
sors can get these days.” Neither state. 
ment has served to stop the strikes. 


Based on U.S. News records 
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FEDERAL LABOR POLICY ON TRIAL 


Mr. Hillman’s Defense of His Program at Senate Investigation 


Questions and answers on 
charge of favoritism to AFL 
and on ‘closed-shop’ issue 


Labor policy of the Administration now 
is on trial before Congress. A feeling that 
the present attitude of administrative of- 
ficers is one of “appeasing” union leaders 
is being expressed in both the House and 
the Senate. 

The man on the stand is Sidney Hill- 
man, codirector of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, to whom the President 
has entrusted the shaping of labor policy 
during the defense emergency. 

Through Mr. Hillman, a special Senate 
committee has attempted to pin down the 


P. J. CURRIER 
COMP ss 


Government’s labor policies, to obtain a 
definition of its aims and its methods—an 
object which Senators felt was not re- 
alized in several days of acrimonious ques- 
tioning and answering. 

The immediate issue arose out of the 
Government’s refusal, thus far, to award 
a contract for construction of 300 defense 
homes to the low bidder, the Currier 
Lumber Co., of Detroit, a building supply 
dealer and pioneer in prefabricated hous- 
ing, 

Rejection of the Currier bid has been 
based solely on the advice of Mr. Hillman 
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that any other action would cause serious 
labor trouble in Detroit—implying retalia- 
tion from the American Federation of 
Labor in the form of strikes against Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations unions in 
other industries there through a general 
strike of AFL truck drivers. 

The facts: The Currier company re- 
cently concluded a five-year closed-shop 
agreement with the CIO, the AFL having 
failed in several attempts to recruit Cur- 
rier employes. Refusal of the Currier bid 
followed an agreement between the OPM 
Labor Division and the AFL Building 
Trades Department—an agreement which, 
the AFL contends gives it a virtual closed 
shop on all defense construction projects. 

Excerpts from the verbatim record of 
the Senate committee’s questioning of 
Mr. Hillman are presented below. Mem- 
bers of the committee who led the ques- 
tioning include the chairman, Senator 
Truman (Dem.), of Missouri; Senator 
Brewster (Rep.), of Maine; Senator 
Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico, and Hugh 
A. Fulton, chief counsel for the committee. 

The record: 

Hitman: The (AFL building trades) 
unions agreed that, during the emergency, 
all strikes and stoppages of production 
would be outlawed, thereby guaranteeing 
an era of industrial peace. As a corollary 
of the provision against strikes and stop- 
pages, both Government and labor agree 
to arbitrate any differences that might 
arise. Gentlemen, this is the ideal thing, 
where you have voluntary arbitration. 

Brewster: I have a copy of the New 
York Times of yesterday in which I read, 
“The OPM Labor Division, listing strikes 
in progress, reported today that 29 labor 
disputes were current in plants working 
on Army and Navy defense contracts, but 
contended that only seven cases, involving 
approximately 11,000 workers, have any 
significant effect on the defense effort.” 

Hititman: I would say not one affects 
construction; this would be the general 
situation. If the New York Times would 
also print at the same time that tens of 
millions of people are at work and only 
a few thousand are stopping, they would 
give all the information to the public. 

Brewster: They gave your quotation 
and I read it—only 11,000. I think they 
did complete justice to you. 

Hitman: I mean to give all the time 
to the public mind the fact that we are 
dealing with over 40,000,000 people en- 


gaged in various pursuits, and today the 
borderline of nondefense and defense is all 
the time evaporating . . . I think general- 
ly, Senator, that the general labor situa- 
tion is rather satisfactory. We are not sat- 
isfied. We don’t want any strikes. They 
ought not to be; they ought to go to the 
Mediation Board. They do, ultimately, if 
they stop work at all; but it is a matter 
of education. ... 

The agreement makes no provision, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for a closed shop. It 
does not harbor or foster any monopoly. 
. . . It does not prohibit the use of pre- 
fabricated materials on projects employing 
AFL workers. I have always been opposed 
to hindering technological development. 
I say to you, without any question, that 


—Harris & Ewing 
SIDNEY HILLMAN 
. effect 


the AFL has no ideas that this agreement 
will stop prefabricated housing. 

Harcu: If a situation arose in which the 
AFL, for instance, objected to the use of 
prefabricated material and such an ob- 
jection would, in your opinion, cause in- 
dustrial strife, then you would recommend 
that prefabricated material not be used, 
would you not? 

Hiiman: No, sir. 

Hatcu: Because there is a possibility of 
a labor disturbance, which possibility has 
been raised by one organization, this com- 
pany is denied that contract. Now, doesn’t 
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it, in effect, create a monopoly, regardless 
of the terms of the agreement? 

HuiiMan: It is my responsibility to ad- 
vise Government agencies on labor rela- 
tion in national defense. . . . In the Cur- 
rier case, I assume full responsibility. . . . 
Here is our Detroit situation. Probably 
six months or so ago, an attempt was 
made—call it raiding, call it whatever it 
is—to reorganize the Teamsters’ Union. 
. . . Then they have a strike on purely a 
raiding proposition. Contractors under 
contract with the AFL and labor repre- 
sentatives came to me and warned me, 
“Mr. Hillman, it means civil war. What 
can you do about it? Something ought to 
be done about it.” 

I sent people to the representatives of 
CIO, to the existing unions, not to those 
who wanted to break in, putting up to 
them what it means to national defense. 

Then I find this Currier thing, here are 
headlines—I will read from them: “Strike 
Halts Defense Plant,” “Picket Death Quiz 
Bares Second Fight Victim.” .. . 

Fuuton: What has that to do with this 
so-called raid you refer to? 

Hitman: It has to do with putting a 
match to a place where there is plenty 
of powder and blowing up part of our de- 
fense program, and I am opposed to it... . 
Remember, Mr. Fulton, I don’t consider 
the Government owes anything to a single 
contractor; that every American owes ev- 
erything to the national defense. 

Futton: And that means owes a duty 
to the Government of allowing men to 
work. ... 

Hititman: If you were giving your own 
contract and your money were involved, 
not the defense of the nation, and you 
would know you would get into trouble, 
good judgment would dictate to you not 
to give the contract to those people. That 
is my position. If it is wrong, I am subject 
to censure. 

Brewster: But you will agree that we 
have some 50,000,000 Americans who want 
to help on defense, and if here were a 
group that would do this job as well and 
cheaper, why should they not have a 
chance, if it didn’t violate any agreement? 
Certainly the threat of illegal and irregular 
disturbances is not a thing over which you 
are going to back down. 

Hititman: When I find that a certain 
action of Government which is completely 
voluntary—we don’t have to give a con- 
tract to this one or the other one—will 
create industrial disturbance, I advise the 
agencies. . . . If they have confidence in my 
judgment, they will follow that advice. .. . 
It is my considered judgment that in 
awarding a contract to Currier there is in- 
volved a proposition of raiding established 
AFL organizations. I know that it is to be 
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expected that this will mean trouble in 
the community. 

Truman: I don’t think it is what we 
owe Mr. Currier. It is what we owe to our- 
selves; it is what we owe to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. If we can’t let 
a contract to a responsible contractor 
without a threat of a general strike, to the 
lowest bidder and a union plant at that, 
I would like to know what the country is 
coming to. 

Hittman: That does not mean we 
ought to go ahead and begin to do things 
that may possibly make more trouble. 

Truman: Who is the Government? Is 
the Government of the United States set 
up by the Constitution of the United 
States, or is it AFL or CIO? Isn’t that 
what is at stake? 

Hittman: The Government of the Unit- 
ed States is provided by the Constitution. 
People were elected last November and 
they are carrying through their adminis- 
trative responsibilities. That places it in 
the hands of certain individuals, and if 
their judgments are wrong, they come and 
put it before you gentlemen and show that 
they can give their reasons for it. 

There is nothing in this agreement 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BREWSTER 
For the record 


which prevents the Government agencies 
from awarding any contract to any em- 
ployer regardless of whether he operates 
under an AFL contract, a CIO contract, 
or with a nonunion shop. .. . 

Sound labor and sound procurement 
policies alike must take into consideration 
a wide variety of factors. Price cannot and 
should not be the sole factor. . . . 


Brewster: The difficulty which I find, 


Mr. Hillman, is under the precedents you 
are establishing in this case. I don’t see 
why practically the power of Government 
in this whole procurement program 
wouldn’t be transferred to your office. If 
at any time you said there was danger of 
strife here, instantly, everything else js 
out of the window. 

HirimMan: Senator, my advice is only 
given; it does not have to be taken by the 
agency, if they don’t want it. 

Brewster: You are appeasing elements 
here who seem to us to be overreaching the 
Government. They are going to cost ws | 
$200,000. Why? These CIO people are 
perfectly good American citizens, as far | 
as we know. Mr. Currier is still allowed to 
live and do business in this country and 
not allowed to participate in the defense 
contract. Why? You have a stabilization 
agreement with the AFL which says they 
won't interfere with defense contracts, but 
they are certainly interfering with a de. 
fense contract here, and you, for fear that 
irresponsible elements, you say, may inter- 
fere, are going to lower your standard. 
Since when has America bended her knee 
to irresponsible elements? 

Hittman: The record will show that we 
have not been cowed by any of these ele. 
ments. ... But that does not mean going 
out all the time looking for trouble. . .. 

Brewster: Suppose the CIO should take 
the same position that you fear the AFL 
may, and say, “If you are not going to 
award this contract, we are going to precip- 
itate industrial strife.” Where do you get? 

HititmMan: In all the questions involved, 
in all the background I know about De- 
troit, and all that I am informed about our 
defense program, this is my best judgment, 
and if the Federal Works Agency believes 
that that judgment should not be taken, 
they don’t have to take that advice. It is 
their responsibility. ... 

Brewster: What would be your atti- 
tude toward any elements that precipitated 
trouble? 

HittmMan: My attitude, Senator, would 
be to try to stop it after it started. I am 
trying in my responsibility not to permit 
it to start... << 

Brewster: Your attitude in this case 
is rather localized to the Detroit area? 

Hitman: To the particular situation; 
to the mood I know it involves. All of 
these things, Senator, are the question of 
the reaction of millions of people to the 
equities of the situation. They may be 
right or wrong. 

Brewster: I should say, Mr. Hillman, 
we had a labor government, represented by 
you. 

Hititman: I would say, Senator, I am 
trying to do the best I know how for the 
national defense. 
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WHEN you purchase a car today 
you naturally want every possible 
assurance of long life and trouble- 
free operation. This year, above all 
years, it’s wise to buy the best. 
And here it is. Here is the quality 
Standard of the World for 1942— 
powered by Cadillac’s mightiest 
V-8 engine . .. providing un- 
exampled Fleetwood comfort and 
luxury ... delivering, on owners’ 
testimony, unsurpassed oil economy 
and 14 to 17 miles per gallon of 


ihe wi CAN THRIFTILY COME UP TO CADILLAC! 


gasoline ... and built by the indus- 
try’s ablest engineers and crafts- 
men to specifications which make it 
as immune to wear as a car can be. 

It’s the finest Cadillac in forty 
years, and you can own it! For the 
Cadillac Sixty-One again bears a 
low price, within the reach of every- 
one who expects to pay above a 
thousand dollars for a motor car. 

When you think it over—what 
other car at any price can do so 
much for youP 











ee the length and breadth of this 
great land of ours, every Firestone facto-y is 
working 24 hours a day. From these plants comes in 
ever-increasing numbers a wide range of pro lucas 
urgently needed for the defense of our country. ou 
lives and our cherished liberty. 


Famous for 41 years for the unsurpassed quality 
of its tires and other rubber products, Firestone ha 
now become the world’s largest makers of machine 

a gun bullet links and is one of America’s largest builders} 
Auer ons 101 of anti-aircraft gun mounts and carriages. 


Our skilled scientists and master craftsmen whos} 


many notable developments have contributed so inuchF 
to motoring safety are now concentrating on the problen §} 
of national safety. 

Eagerly and wholeheartedly, the entire Firestone 
organization is serving our country in this hour of need. 
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the same time, we are helping the 30,000,000 
car ow ners of the United States save precious human 
lives | y providing them with the utmost in tire safety 
—we «ce helping truck operators maintain fast delivery 
sched: les by providing them with tires of still greater 
streng-h and dependability—we are helping farmers 
raise better crops at lower cost by providing them with 
more fficient tires for tractors and implements. 


Ir, addition, we are helping motorists conserve 
tubber by building maximum mileage into our tires 
and by urging our customers and employees to observe 
simple driving precautions that will save millions of 
§ pounds of rubber every year. 


' Defense of our country — defense of human lives 
§ — defense of America’s rubber supplies — all are of 
= vital importance to you and to us! That is why we of 
the Firestone organization say “Defense First!” 
Copyright, 1941, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


FA neOM You are invited to 
C listen to the Voice 
of Firestone every 
Monday evening, 
s N.B.C. Red Network 
| ~ 
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Defeat and victory... both grow sweeter 
with a glass of kindly beer or ale 


The blare of bands... The roar of the crowd...The 
thud of hard young bodies on the autumn turf. It’s 
a great sport! 

But, greater than the game itself is the spirit foot- 
ball fosters! For, once the final whistle has blown, 
friend and foe alike, among the spectators, forget the 
strife and partisanship of battle over their glasses of 
mellow beer and ale. 

To fight to the bitter end and yet be gracious in 
victory or defeat . . . that is the very essence of 


Because beer is a beverage of moderation and so great a national favorite, it deserves to have its good name guarded = 


American democracy and unity. We, the nation’s 
brewers, are proud that beer and ale are so often the 
favorite beverages at these autumn gatherings of 
lovers of good sportsmanship. 

Yet, it is only natural that beer and ale should be 
so honored! Brewed from Nature’s rich grains and 
fragrant hops, beer and ale are delightful to the taste, 
relaxing, wholesome. But above all, they are the 
“beverages of moderation,” which traditionally go 
hand-in-hand with a wise and tolerant way of life. 
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well. We who brew America’s beer are cooperating to prevent abuses wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer = 
and ale. You can help with understanding and support of the brewers’ clean-up or close-up” program...described ina 3 


booklet sent free on request. Address: United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. G 10,21 East40th St., New York,N. Y. 
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NO COMPULSION ON ‘CLOSED SHOP’ 


Mediation Board says 
action must be voluntary, 
not forced by Government 


Policy of the Government toward the 
union drive for the “closed” or all-union 
shop now is clear for the first time. In sim- 
plest terms the policy is this: 

A closed shop is legal if an employer vol- 
untarily accepts it, but there is nothing in 
law which now requires an employer to grant 
“closed-shop” conditions to any union. 

Practically, this appears to mean that 
the Administration has withdrawn its sup- 
port from the campaign of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for the all-union 
shop in the nation’s steel mills, automobile 
plants and shipyards. 

The new definition of policy was set 
forth by the National Defense Mediation 
Board in its statement refusing to decide 
for or against the demand of the CIO's 
United Mine Workers for an all-union shop 
in the “captive” coal mines—mines owned 
by the major steel companies. 

In its refusal to decide the “closed-shop” 
issue, the Mediation Board relied heavily 
on the policy set forth by Congress six 
years ago when it enacted the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The Board points out that, in debate on 
the labor relations bill, Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the committee that recommended passage 
of the labor measure, assured the Senate: 

“No employer may discriminate in hir- 
ing a man, whether he belongs to a union 
or not, and without regard to what union 
he belongs to; but if an employer wishes to 
agree and to make a contract of his own 
volition with his employes to hire only 
members of a company union or of a trade 
union, he can do so.” 

This policy the Mediation Board has 
now adopted as its own. Reversed by this 
action is the precedent set up just two 
months ago when the Board recommended 
compulsory maintenance of membership as 
a condition of employment at the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. plant at Kear- 
ny, N.J. In that case, the President or- 
dered the Navy to seize the Kearny prop- 
erty after the company refused to accept 
the “closed shop.” 

Facts surrounding the Board’s recom- 
mendation in the captive mine dispute are 
these: The companies have been operating 
under contracts with the union since 1933, 
without an all-union shop provision. All 
the mines, however, have the voluntary 
checkoff of union dues from wages of work- 
ers who so desire—covering, in many 
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mines, more than 95 per cent of the men 
employed. 

Mine operators based their opposition to 
the “closed shop” on the ground that every 
worker has the right to choose whether he 
will or will not join the union. To this the 
union opposed the right of union members 
to refuse to work with nonunion men. 

The Mediation Board report summa- 
rizes: “It became clear . . . that there could 
be no meeting of minds with respect to the 
conflicting rights asserted, because of the 
possible repercussions of any agreement 
here made on the steel and shipbuilding in- 
dustries, in one or both of which most of 
the interests involved in this dispute are 
engaged, 


“There are very real and important prob- 
lems of union organization in those indus- 
tries,” the report continues, “and in the 
opinion of the Board they should be dis- 
posed of solely on their own merits, unaf- 
fected by any recommendations made by 
the Mediation Board in this case. Under 
these circumstances we are unwilling to 
substitute our recommendations for a vol- 
untary agreement.” 

The Board did suggest that the dispute 
be submitted to arbitration, and President 
Roosevelt asked Myron 
chairman of the board of 


Taylor, former 

United States 
Steel Corp., and John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, to lead the 


arbitration proceedings. 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


} Thirty-eight strikes, involving more than 
projects for part or all of last week. The number of strikes is one more than was reported 


43,475 employes, held up work on defense 


for the previous week—an autumn record. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate 
the approximate number of employes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILDING TRADES: 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Co., Beaver, 


Pa. 
Houston Shipbuilding Corp., Hous- 
ton, Tex. (950) 
Red River Ammunition Depot, Tex- 
arkana, Tex. (1,000) 
BUTCHER WORKMEN: 
Lookout Oil & Refining Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. (250) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich., (750) 
| Midland Wire Co., Tiffin, O. (150) 


LapiES GARMENT WORKERS: 
Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, Mo. 
(250) 
METAL TRADES: 
3urgess Battery Co., 
(800) 
Seattle 
(1,000) 
TNT Plant, Weldon Spring, Mo. (45) 
York Corrugating Co., York, Pa. 
(225) 
TEAMSTERS: 
National Airport and Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C. 





Freeport, IIl. 


Shipyards, Seattle, Wash. 





Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (250) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Chris-Craft Corp., Algonac, Mich. 


(420) 
Hill Independent Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (110) 


Total: 15 AFL strikes involving more 
than 6,200 employes. 





INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
ir Associates, Bendix, N. J. 
All Steel Welded Truck Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill. (40) 
Aviation Corp. (Spencer Heater Di- 
vision), Williamsport, Pa. (500) 
City Machine & Tool Co., Toledo, O. 
(125) 

Lakeside Steel Improvement 
Cleveland, O. (125) 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 
field, O. (600) 


Co., 


Spring- 


Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, Mich. 
(1,000) 
ELECTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS 
Isolantite, Inc., Belleville, N. J. (450) 


MINE WorKERS: 
Alabama Captive 
(20,000) 
Armstrong Cork Co., Gloucester, N. J. 


Mines, Alabama 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Bir- 

mingham, Ala. (800) 
STEEL WORKERS: 

American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. (500) 

Atlantic Steel Co. Atlanta, Ga. 
(1,300) 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
Mich. (8,000) 

Shenango Furnace Co., Neville Is- 


land and Sharpsville, Pa. (1,075) 
Tube Reducing Co., Wellington, N. J. 
(150) 
Wickwire Bros. Wire 
Cortland, N. Y. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
American Woolen Co., Inc., Norwich, 
Conn. (70) 
Chandler Co., New York, N. Y. 
W oopWORKERS: 
Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
(500) 


Products Co., 
(1,000) 


(110) 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., Newark, 
N. J. (50) 
McKinney Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (530) 
Mundet Cork Co., Hillside, N. J. (350) 


Total: 23 CIO strikes involving more 
than 37,275 employes. 
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tial that public opinion should be 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- oO 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- i , 
b lig Pi if Qe 

GEORGE WASHINGTON G Yi). - C 

itle Reg. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S CRISIS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


An unarmed merchant ship is travelling on the At- 
lantic Ocean far from the war zones. 

The flag of the United States is painted conspicuous- 
ly on both sides of the ship. 

There is no contraband aboard—in fact the ship is 
empty. 

The vessel has just left Spain—a neutral country— 
and is proceeding along the west African coast toward 
a port where manganese is to be loaded for transporta- 
tion to the United States. 

A Nazi submarine appears. It does not halt the ship 
or ask to see its papers or inquire as to its destination. 
It does not stop to find out whether passengers—men, 
women and children—are aboard or whether the crew 
can be placed in safety as provided by international 
law and by agreements signed by Germany. 

Instead a torpedo is fired—and the American ship 
“Lehigh” is sent to the bottom. 

What does the Republican Party intend to do about 
that? This is the challenge flung at a party which 
customarily uses the American flag and the American 
eagle as the symbol on its ballot. 

The Republican Party has never been the party of 
cowardice. It has been the party which more vigor- 
ously and aggressively proclaimed the rights of the 
American citizen to protection than has its sister insti- 
tution—the Democratic Party. 

But today a group of Republicans has voted over- 
whelmingly—113 to 39—to let any nation strike down 
the American flag on the high seas no matter how 
peaceful the errand of an American ship or how in- 
nocent its cargo. Even commerce from one neutral 
country to another, according to the Republican Party 
in Congress, is now to be exposed to attack by any 
pirate or inhumane instrument of war, and the Re- 
publican Party—if its membership in Congress is to be 
accepted as dominant—wishes to do nothing about it. 


THE ISSUE: SHALL The time has passed to present 
WE HAUL DOWN _alibis—to argue that the Presi- 
OUR FLAG AT SEA? dent’s foreign policy has pro- 
voked Germany. It is as plausi- 

ble to argue that the failure of the United States Con- 
gress to stand up for its rights on the high seas has 
encouraged the wanton destruction of American ships 
by the Nazis because they need not fear any reprisal. 
The issue is here—this very month of October 1941. 
This is not 1938 or 1935 when the abstractions of neu- 


trality and “cash-and-carry” can be debated. The 
problem is concrete. And the question is simple: Shall 
the American flag be hauled down on the high seas? 
Do we surrender to Germany and invite the Nazis to 
use the Atlantic and the Pacific to wreak their havoc 
on our shipping? If we do that, do we not also invite 
the Nazis to send their aircraft carriers to within a few 
miles of the American coast and to launch bombers 
to attack our munitions factories near the seacoast? 


RISK OF DEFEAT If we do not wish to protect the 
FOR REPUBLICANS approaches to the American 
IN 1942 ELECTION coast, and if we serve notice that 

we surrender our rights on the 
high seas, is not the Nazi strategist entitled to believe 
that we will offer no resistance to a bombing raid, too? 

Obviously such a position on the part of the Re- 
publican Party is not only out of harmony with the 
Republican tradition of the past but it is not even 
good politics for the present. The Gallup polls show 
that American public opinion has swung decidedly in 
favor of arming our merchant ships and that the Amer- 
ican people have chosen to depart from the isolationist 
views so many of them held last spring or last year. 
Does the Republican Party need only the lash of bitter 
defeat at the November 1942 elections to sweep it out 
as a major party in America? 

For already we can hear the Democrats appealing on 
the stump to millions of independent voters by point- 
ing to the record of political suicide which the Re- 
publicans in this Congress have made. The Democrats 
will be saying the country cannot trust a party to 
manage the destinies of America which has been ready 
to do those things by its votes which play into the 
hands of the Nazi regime. The Republican record will 
be found indefensible, especially if we have progressed 
into shooting war. Clearly then the Republican argu- 
ment for a majority in Congress will be lost in the 
noise of the air raid sirens. 

Why is a Republican majority in the next Congress 
desirable? It is mostly to clean house on the domestic 
side. The labor laws need revision and the federal 
Treasury needs supervision and checking. We need 
the enactment of laws which shall give the citizen 4 
chance to know explicitly what to expect from Govern: 
ment instead of the capricious rules of an unbridled 
bureaucracy which operates by whim, prejudice and 
punitive instinct. All these things and more make it 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Mr. Willkie has issued a challenge to Republicans in Congress which Se 


must be faced squarely—Effect on November 1942 elections must be 


considered—Does the country want to abandon freedom of the seas? 


necessary for the Republican Party to place itself be- 
fore the country as a useful instrument of public action. 

But all these things will be lost if the radicals and 
New Dealers are triumphant just because the Republi- 
can Party continues to prove itself to be as poor in 
political judgment as it has been lacking in vigor in 
defending American rights on the high seas. 

Wendell Willkie and more than 100 Republicans— 
governors, national committeemen and many promi- 
nent citizens who have been elected to office under the 
Republican banner—have signed an appeal to the Re- 
publicans in Congress to restore the prestige of the 
party and take the initiative in foreign policy. 

Mr. Willkie rightly contends that the Administration 
has pussyfooted, that it has blown hot and cold and 
that it has made a mess of the defense program. He 
calls on the Republicans to become realistic and see 
that only by a repeal of the old neutrality statute can 
Nazi Germany be advised now that we are not craven, 
that we are not going to surrender our rights on the 
high seas and that no important minority in America 
approves of the Nazi policy of piracy. 

This is not a step toward war. It is merely a firm 
reiteration of Republican principles and it is, moreover, 
the very step which will prevent Hitler from misunder- 
standing our purposes and thus taking steps which 
would make general hostilities inevitable. 

The American people through their elected represent- 
atives have approved legislation whereby our supplies 
are loaned or leased to Britain. What sense is there in 
arguing after the lend-and-lease bill has been passed, 
that the nation does not want the goods delivered? 


A LEADER MUST 
PLACE COUNTRY 
ABOVE POLITICS 


The sportsmanlike thing for a 
political party to do is to recog- 
nize that once the Congress has 
adopted a foreign policy, there is 
no justification in seeking to sabotage it. The votes of 
Republican members of the House and Senate against 
the second lend-and-lease bill last week are inex- 
plicable. They merely pile up the fagots on the funeral 
pyre of do-nothing Republicanism. 

The Republican Party wants to win in 1942 and it 
wants to win in 1944. But to do so it must have new 
leadership. It has in Wendell Willkie a man who has 
shunned the trimming tactics of politicians and who 
has dared to put his country’s interests above his own 
Political fortunes. Maybe his course in boldly seeking 





to bring his opponents within the party into line will 
make instead for such a cleavage, so far as he is con- 
cerned, that it will impair his chances for renomination. 
But Wendell Willkie doesn’t flinch from a risk. He is 
far more interested in his country than in his own 
political ambitions. That’s the kind of man the nation 
has been looking for and that’s the kind of man the in- 
dependent voters irrespective of party flock to and help. 


AN OPPORTUNITY Mr. Willkie may be rightly criti- 
FOR G.O.P. TO cised for having remained silent 
REDEEM ITSELF too long as the defense program 

was being bungled by lack of co- 
ordination and by the class conscious tactics of the 
New Dealers. But he has spoken out forthrightly now 
and if he is supported by his party in Congress, a new 
day will come to the Republican Party. 

After the armistice of 1918, America settled back 
into the fallacious belief that another major war was 
impossible in our lifetime. Republican policy in the 
post-war period was one of neglect of our international 
interests and so deeply imbedded did isolationism be- 
come that even Franklin D. Roosevelt fell victim to it 
in May 1932 when in seeking the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, he repudiated the League of Na- 
tions idea so as to win the newspaper support of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. Mr. Roosevelt’s neglect of 
international cooperation was also conspicuous in 1933 
when he torpedoed the London economic conference— 
the last bulwark of economic stability in Europe. 

But since September 1939, the President has tried 
to correct his mistake. He is entitled to the support of 
all liberty-loving citizens for having courageously 
espoused the American tradition. Will the Republican 
Party help to reelect Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth term 
by forfeiting the 1942 congressional elections? Maybe 
there is more truth than poetry in the bit of Nazi 
propaganda voiced recently that America will not have 
any congressional elections in November 1942. Maybe 
the election returns will prove that there wasn’t any 
contest because only a handful of Republicans—less 
than they have today—were reelected. 

The Republican Party has a chance to redeem itself 
by routing the isolationists and taking the ball from 
those who wish to surrender American rights on the 
high seas. It is an opportunity that comes onc: in a 
lifetime but it is an opportunity that an intelligent and 
courageous leadership cannot fail to grasp. 




















aud lon of National Issues 
SHIP ATTACKS: EDITORS’ REACTION 


Most Commentators Hold U.S. Is at War, Should Arm Merchantmen 


Minority view incidents as 
logical result of our policies 
and advise calm attitude 


Recent German attacks on United States 
naval vessels and merchantmen, result- 
ing in the loss of American lives, are re- 
garded by the great majority of the na- 
tion’s press as convincing proof that the 
United States is engaged in actual war- 
fare. Most newspapers argue that arm- 
ing of merchant ships or repeal of the 
entire Neutrality Act is now a virtual 
necessity. However, some editors em- 
phasize that shooting incidents are a log- 
ical outgrowth of our policies, and should 
be considered calmly. 

Expressing the view of the majority, the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.) 
contends: “Germany has committed an- 
other act of piracy in its war against the 
U. S. by sinking the freighter Lehigh. 
No neutrality act ever devised could pro- 
tect the Lehigh or any other ship against 
the determination of the Germans to carry 
ruthlessness at sea to the extreme.” 

The Plain Dealer con- 
cludes: “The sooner Con- 
gress recognizes this dan- 
ger for what it is—open 
warfare on the commerce 
of the United States—and 
throws out the whole 
Neutrality Act, the soon- 
er America can get on 
with the business of de- 
feating its enemies.” 

“If the Lehigh,’ ob- 

serves the Boston (Mass.) 
Christian Science Moni- 
tor (Ind.), “was not safe 
away down near the bulge 
of Africa, Nazi subma- 
rines will try to sink any 
freighter in the South At- 
lantic. It is not feasible 
to convoy all American 
ships. That makes it all 
the more imperative to 
arm for self-defense those 
sailing alone.” 

The Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald (Rep.) 
argues: “We had no right 
to expect that when we 
added to our long-time 
verbal attacks upon the 
Axis powers the order to 
‘shoot first’ we could es- 
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cape attack from Axis ships. The indis- 
putable fact is that today we are closer to 
war than we have been since Nov. 11, 
1918. 

“We have done everything possible to 


Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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promote that situation. Soon we shall be 
in it.” 

“What should be noted,” declares the 
New Haven (Conn.) Journal Courier 
(Ind.), “is this: The United States jis 
actually and completely at war with Ger- 
many. That statement needed no drastic 
and tragic proof for those who have been 
willing to face the situation frankly. Now 
that belligerent action in the case of the 
Kearny has brought death to American 
sailors, final proof is given for all.” 

Many commentators link discussion of 
the attacks on U. S. ships with criticism 
of the Navy Department for suppressing 
part of the facts concerning such incidents, 

“Announcement of the attack on the 
Kearny was lacking in detailed informa- 
tion,” notes the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Ind. Dem.). “It would be better if the 
Navy Department were to give the peo- 
ple the full story of these incidents. Even 
the appearance of suppressing information 
people and to that extent 
strengthens the hands of the isolationists.” 

“From the point of view of American 
self-interest,” in the opinion of the New 

York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
“it makes no differ- 
ence whether the German 
submarine that attacked 
the Kearny did so with 
certain knowledge of her 
identity or mistook the 
Kearny for a British war- 
ship. The intolerable 
thing in either case is 
that the German Gov- 
ernment should dare to 
infest the waters of the 
North Atlantic with mur- 
derous U-boats sinking 
merchant ships without 
warning in plain disre- 
gard of international law 
to which the German 
Government itself sub 
scribed.” 


The 


confuses 


Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times (Ind. 
Rep.) observes: “The 
Kearny affair leaves no 
doubt whatever of the 
imminence of trouble for 
us. It is the most con- 
vincing possible of argu- 
ments for speedy actioD 
on our part in steps to 
defend ourselves and our 
sea rights.” 
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Somdal in Chicago Daily Tribune 


What- 
argued previously for 
a policy of American appeasement in the 
Far East, such logic is now outmoded.” 
The Indianapolis (Ind.) (Ind.) 
adds: “Resignation of the Konoye cabinet 
signifies a new strain in the relations of the 
United States and Japan. The Konoye 
cabinet was formed under pressure 
antimilitarist 


tageous to Germany and Japan. 
ever may have 


Japan’s Cabinet 
Shake-up: Views 
Of the Press 


Commenting editors generally regard 
the recent reorganization of Japan’s Cabi- 
net as a sign that the war party is gaining 


been 


News 


from 
groups. It has been regard- 


ed as 


$ expressing the desire of Japanese , 
ascendancy there. Most editors, however, masses to enjoy the blessings of peace.” 


emphasize the moderate leanings of the 
new premier, General Hideki Tojo, and 
take his appointment to mean that Japan 
is not ready to risk open hostilities with 


“An ominous note was struck in 
when the Konoye cabinet fell,” 
the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 


Tokyo 
observes 


(Ind. 









. Rep.). “So long as that government re- 
n the United States. Nearly all comment mained in power, there was a possibility 

links German successes in Russia with the of reasonable settlement of differences 
if Cabinet shake-up and subsequent intensi- with the United States. That possibility 


fication of Japanese belligerence. 
“As the fortunes of German arms have 


still exists, but more dimly.” 










g “So far, the governmental change ap- 
s. varied,” declares the Youngstown (O.) pears aimed at preparation for any op- 
ie Vindicator (Ind. Dem.), “the Japanese The St. Louis (Mo.) Star Times (Ind.) portunistic steps that may promise ad- 


have blown hot and cold. Now that Mos- vantage,” notes the Birmingham (Ala.) 






argues: 


“What will be the position of the 










m cow is threatened, a naval spokesman is U. &. if the militarists prevail? Gen. Tojo Age-Herald (Ind. Dem.) . Sources in Tokyo 
- emboldened to say that Japanese-Ameri- 5. not an extremist, but his appointment “'© S@¥™s that the new Cabinet will con- 
0- can relations ‘are now approaching the by no means solves the problem. In the tinue discussions with the U.S. in an effort 
n final parting of the ways. Yet Pojo’s past ten years no Japanese government to preserve peace. § uch word may be put 
mn appointment as new premier indicates  },,. etek ce Denar neil an tated out only as a precaution. Nevertheless, 
x ‘ . é é 7 Ss Nav! aas ° ° ° . . . ” 
at Japs c ret ready r a “fing . . 1, l ‘ates at Japan s S Ci ous. 
nt that Japan is not yet ready for a final and stayed in office. The war party banks it indic ate that Jay in till is cautiou 
. yarting of the wavs.’ He is not the sort of The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Ind.) 
| A 





on the hope that we will not engage in a 










man to plunge his country into an irre- 
trievable course, 
porary German success in a long struggle.” 
“It is quite possible,” agrees the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) (Ind. Dem.) , “that 
the new Cabinet represents a concession 
to the war party which may prove to be 
more of a gesture than an outright move 
toward war with anti-Axis powers.” 
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says: “Even though it 
‘wishful thinking,’ 
that appointment of an 


may suggest 


mere 
there is a_ possibility 
Army man as pre- 
means of curbing the 


mier may be one 


more extreme militaristic elements, which 
apparently are willing to have their coun- 
try invite national disaster rather than back 
down one inch from the perilous position 


in which their ambitions have placed it. 
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Question of the Week 


Should Strikes in Defense Plants Be Permitted 
Only After U.S.-Supervised Vote of Employes? 


Robert Pfeifle 


Bethlehem, Pa.; Mayor of Bethlehem, 


answers: 

It is my candid opinion that the Gov- 
ernment should not permit strikes in de- 
fense industries at any time during the 
national defense emergency. This is the 
time for action and not for strikes. In a 
crisis such as we are confronted with to- 
day, we need unified co-operation and ac- 
tion, and strikes should not be tolerated 
when our democratic way of living is be- 
ing attacked by subversive forces which 
are doing everything within their power 
to delay our national defense program. 
Unification of purpose and centralization 
of effort should be our aim, if we desire 
to continue to enjoy freedom, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


Joseph Curran 


New York City; President, National Mari- 
time Union of America (CIO), 
answers: 

The right to strike is the most basic 
fundamental right of organized labor. To 
deprive labor of that right is to introduce 
fascism here, at a time when the entire la- 
bor movement is supporting the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of all-out aid to the coun- 
tries defending democracy against fascism. 

Labor has pledged itself to minimize 
strikes and to settle all possible disputes 
by voluntary mediation wherever possible. 
Strikes are called only as a last resort to 
defend labor’s rights. 

Such legislation is not aimed at prevent- 
ing strikes, but primarily at the destruc- 
tion of the progressive labor movement. 
While the employers are making tremen- 
dous profits, organized workers are mak- 
ing great sacrifices. There is no need for 
coercive legislation against labor. 


Louis Ruthenburg 


Ind.; 
Member, Mechanical Household Refriger- 


Evansville, President, Servel, Inc.; 


ator Subcommittee of Electrical Defense 
Industry Committee, Office of Production 
Management, 


answers: 

No strike should be permitted in either 
defense or nondefense operations until 
such action has been approved by a ma- 
jority of those to be affected, by means of 
secret balloting, impartially supervised. 

There has been a lot of idle chatter 
about democracy in industry, whereas, un- 
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Continued strikes in defense in- 
dustries, interfering with the flow 
of arms to Britain and to our own 
military and naval forces, are 
drawing attention to proposals for 
avoiding such stoppages. One such 
plan, now in operation in Canada, 
is that no strike be permitted in a 
defense industry except after a 
Government-supervised vote by 
employes. To obtain a cross section 
of authoritative opinion, The United 





= 
States News sent to labor leaders, 
industrialists and others particular- 
ly interested this question: 

Should the Government per- 
mit strikes in defense indus- 
tries only after a majority of 
the workers in the plant vote 
to strike in a Government- 
supervised election? 

Answers were presented in the is- 
sue of Oct. 24, and more appear 
herewith. 





der the National Labor Relations Act and 
the National Labor Relations Board, labor 
is controlled by autocratic leaders who 
frequently are vicious and almost invari- 
ably are ignorant. These autocrats have 
been able to declare strikes arbitrarily and 
capriciously, regardless of whether such 
strikes are favored by the people to be 
affected. Very frequently a majority has 
no desire to strike; nevertheless, they must 
follow the edict of the labor leader and of 
the little clique of radicals and “goons” 
with whom he surrounds himself. 

It is difficult to understand why any- 
body can object to requiring a majority 
decision before a strike is called. Such 
procedure automatically requires the 
much-discussed “cooling-off” period, and 


LOUIS RUTHENBURG 


it is difficult to understand how any other 
procedure can meet the most fundamental 
requirements of democratic procedure. 


John Green 


Camden, N.J.; President, Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (CIO), 


answers: 

This plan is unacceptable to labor as 
the entering wedge to further encroach- 
ment upon its rights and privileges. It 
would settle nothing, since strikes are not 
called by labor unions except by majority 
votes of their memberships. 

By and large, organized labor has ac- 
cepted its responsibility to the defense pro- 
gram and is calling strikes only where 
forced to do so by employers who are vio- 
lating the aims of our present adequate 
legislation and agencies. In any event, this 
plan would be of no particular effect and is 
absolutely unnecessary in the U.S. 


Rep. Leland M. Ford 


(Rep.), Calif.; Member, House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 
answers: 

My opinion would be that no strikes at 
all should be permitted in any defense 
program. 

Regarding a strong federal policy, equal- 
izing the responsibilities of labor and in- 
dustry, the policy that should be adopted 
is simple and clear. The President of the 
United States, holding office under oath to 
uphold the Constitution, should come out 
openly and say that he is not interested in 
taking sides with either labor group, nor 
seeing that one has more power than the 
other, but that he is interested in having 
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a proper defense for this country in time 
that it may be of use to the country. 

Therefore, under the Constitution, he 
should say that certainly we will not force 
labor to work, but, under that same Con- 
stitution, any patriotic man who wants to 
work in our defense industries has a right 
to work without interference from others. 

On the question of striking only after a 
majority of the workers vote to strike, 
Government supervision should be had to 
see, first, that there are no forged votes; 
second, that no worker votes more than 
once; third, that it be a free and secret 
yote where no coercion may occur. 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, 
answers: 

Interference in the democratic processes 
of labor unions is no solution to capital- 
labor disputes, most of which arise from 
the refusal of employers to engage in col- 
lective bargaining or to accede to the legit- 


(by telegraph) 
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imate demands of labor for union recogni- 
tion or wage increases. 

Those who are anxious for federal super- 
vision might well direct that supervision to 
the board rooms of industry, in which are 
generated the policies which give rise to 
interruptions in defense production. 


Rep. Clare E. Hoffman 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, House Committee 
on Labor, 
answers: 

I have never favored denying employes 
the right to strike. As the Supreme Court 
has held that a strike is one form of “free 
speech,” I doubt if the right to strike 
could be abolished without an amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Your question raises an entirely differ- 
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Something like a star... 


LD AS MAN is the admonition, 
O “Hitch your wagon to a star”; 
young as a child is the impulse “To wish 
upon a star.” For all men, in all time, 
a star has been the bright kindling point 
for dreams, fixed moment in time and 
eternity, beacon in the night and prom- 
ise of the day to come. 

Something like a star is research, be- 
cause it answers in the world of practical 
affairs to some eternal spirit in the heart 
of man—a perpetual restlessness with 
things as they are, an eternal seeking for 
a better way, a continual progress to- 
wards a better world. And because this 
thing lives more in the mind and the 
spirit than in the world itself, it is per- 
petual, everlasting, immurable, as eter- 


nal in its way as the stars themselves. 

More than 60 years ago the General 
Electric Company first “hitched its wag- 
on” to the bright star of research. In all 
this time the star has not been extin- 
guished, instead it has gradually grown 
to be the guiding star of all American in- 
dustry. Even today, when so large a part 
of the total resources of General Electric 
are employed in the task of making Amer- 
ica’s defenses strong, it still shines bright. 

But General Electric is not “wishing 
upon a star.” Throughout the Company, 
scientists, engineers, executives, are 
thinking and planning and working to 
the end that the tomorrow which stars 
promise shall not simply come—but that 
it shall be better than today. 


American industry has accepted the responsibility of serving America; 
ts accepting the responsibility of helping to defend America; will accept, tomorrow, 
the responsibility of helping to build a better America and a better world. 
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TRONGER AMERICA 


OU could ask for no better demon- 
i of democracy than the 
way in which machines and men, once 
engaged in irdustrial production, have 
turned to the task of rearming Amer- 
ica... assuring for her people the 
safety and security they so much desire. 
Auto-Lite is proud to have a hand in 
this task...has already enlisted its 
properties and its personnel. 4 Today, 
18 great manufacturing plants, under 
the direction of Auto-Lite’s famous 
Engineering Research Laboratories, 
are manufacturing a wide variety of 
products vital to our rearma- 
ment program. Spark plugs, bat- 


teries, instruments, wire and 


SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES 


STARTING, LIGHTING 
AND IGNITION 


LAMP ASSEMBLIES METAL STAMPINGS 


ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES ° 
LEATHER GOODS 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS ° 


cable, complete ignition systems for 
all manner of equipment from tanks 
to mosquito fleets, from flashing pur- 
suit ships to speeding “Blitz buggies.” 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company is 
producing other defense material, 
too,— mess kits, map cases, boosters, 
projectiles and fuses, trigger arm as- 
semblies, gun-firing solenoids. 4 Auto- 
Lite’s consistent policy of steadily 
improving product and service now 
works to secure a stronger Amer- 
ica. This same policy gives posi- 
tive assurance to the customers who 

have helped build our organ- 

ization ... they, too, can con- 


tinue to depend on Auto-Lite! 


WIRE AND CABLE 
IRON CASTINGS 
ALUMINUM AND ZINC 
DIE CASTINGS 
AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS AND GAUGES 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 
° STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 





ent proposition, and, as long as we have 
the National Labor Relations Act, which 
is supposed to give the workers the right 
of collective bargaining, there is no reason 
whatever why legislation should not be 
enacted denying workers in defense in- 
dustries the right to strike until a majority 
of workers in the plant have voted to 
strike. Any other course permits a mi- 
nority to prevent national defense. 

On March 17, 1941, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 4040, which would have ended 
strikes in defense industries if a majority 
of employes in that plant voted to return 
to work. The bill should have received 
consideration long ago. 


J. B. S. Hardman 


New York City; Editor, The Advance, Of. 
ficial Organ of Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, (CIO), 


answers: 

There is nothing basically wrong about 
the proposal contained in the Question of 
the Week except that, as of today, it is 
not needed and, being untimely, it is like- 
ly to be harmful because it will tend to 
demoralize the people by bringing up the 
specter of oppressive class legislation. 

Picked at random, an OPM statement 
for release Oct. 18 states that “of 29 
strikes current today in plants with any 
known defense contracts, covering both 
Army and Navy orders, only 7 cases, in- 
volving approximately 11,000 workers, 
have any significant effect on the defense 
effort.” Of course, if possible, all defense 
strikes should be avoided. Defense work 
must be pushed at top speed. But strikes 
are not the invention of unions alone; man- 
agement cannot escape responsibility for 
strikes. There is no lack of manipulation 
for position, of jockeying for bigger and 
better profits, and withholding of mate- 
rials and plant equipment on the part of 
management, to take into account. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is about right in assigning the cause 
of strikes to the absence of a national pol- 
icy that would equalize responsibilities of 
labor and management. As matters now 
stand, management as such has no fixed 
responsibility for the success of defense 
production, and strikes derive from that 
irresponsibility. If and when a way will be 
found to impose and to enforce necessary 
responsibility upon management, labor, 
too, will accept, I am sure, its measure of 
responsibility. Until then, prohibition of 
strikes by legislation or administrative fiat 
or round-and-about “cooling” and “freez- 
ing” devices to paralyze strike action are 
sure to defeat the end we seek to attain. 

We want the workers to cherish their 
freedom and hence be ready to defend it 
—with their hand and brain work today, 
and tomorrow, if need be, with their lives. 
Hence, no action must be taken that will 
cramp their feeling of freedom which is 
characteristic of the democratic system 
and for which it*is worthwhile fighting. 
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Irend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


It_ is necessary right now to keep an eye on the main show; to maintain per- 
spective in a rapidly changing situation; to avoid excitement over sideshows. 

Day-to-day reports from Washington suggest approaching depression one day, 
approaching inflation the next; suggest a $50,000,000,000 arms output for 1942 
on one day, a Slowdown in arms output the next. Reports all conflict. 

That's to be expected in a fast-moving situation like the present. 
doesn't help in forming judgment, in appraising what lies ahead. 

These are the things to keep in mind..... 

In armament: Talk of doubling the whole arms program, of quintupling the 
outflow of cash for arms in 1942 is in the plans. Catch is this: Industry 
won't be geared for arms production of that size, won't be far enough along in 
the shiftover from peacetime production regardless of dollars available. 

In production: Trends will continue moderately upward; will reflect the 
pressure for all possible output of aircraft, planes, ships, etc.; will not be 
affected appreciably by difficulties of individual small nondefense industries. 

In prices: Trends will be upward; will be affected only temporarily by 
speculative setbacks, by psychological reactions; will be dominated by the fact 
of expanding income reacting against a declining volume of civilian goods. 








But: It 











Armament outlook in more detail..... 
Official estimate is that U. S. industry will be able to turn out arms 
valued at $20,000,000,000, not $50,000,000,000, in 1942. 

It's true that huge new appropriations will be asked of Congress. 

But: To adjust to an all-out arms production is a long-time effort; is an 
effort that Hitler used 7 years to carry out, that Britain made in 5 years. 

Industry in U. S. is being asked to make the same shiftover in 2 years. 
That can't quite be done. It might be done by 1943, but not much sooner. 











Production outlook in more detail..... 
There is a widespread idea that nondefense industry troubles in obtaining 
materials will cause a depression; that a slump in activity lies ahead. 

Rather: Very real troubles of many industries will be more than offset in 
the over-all picture by rising activities in many other industries. 

Prospect is that today's production boom, at about 160 on the FRB index, 
probably will expand to above 165 by the year end and to 175 for 1942 average. 
This means that: 1941 production will average 25 per cent above 1940 and 40 per 
cent above 1929; that 1942 production is to exceed 1929 by 50 per cent or more. 

Biggest production gains will be in armament industries, in aircraft, ship- 
building, machinery, trucks, chemicals. 

Biggest production declines will be in passenger cars, construction, house- 
hold equipment, radios, stoves and many other consumer durable goods. 

















Trade outlook in more detail..... 
Consumers will have record-breaking amounts of money to spend. 
But: Before next year is out there will not be goods to meet all require- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


ments. There will be shortages in most nondefense products that use metals. 
This means: Dealers who handle these products exclusively face hard times. 
Furthermore: There's a temporary lag in retail trade volume owing to the 
fact that the public in late summer went on a buying spree and is stocked up. 
Over the longer range, sales volume will rise again; will be limited often 
by the supply of goods. Outlook is that 1942 retail trade volume will be about 
10 per cent above 1941 in value; will approach $60,000,000,000. 











Price outlook in more detail..... 

Sharp recent setback in sensitive commodity prices doesn't alter the under- 
lying inflationary trend; doesn't affect the forces at work. 

Rather: Temporary declines are typical under war conditions. Reason is that 
bad news causes shakeouts.. But: So long as war continues, the trend is upward, 
the pressures for inflation growing from rising income are dominant. 

Official estimate is that farm prices in 1942 will average about 10 per cent 
above 1941. General commodity prices may average 10 to 15 per cent higher. 








It's the open season for new tax ideas right now. Pet plans are all put on 
parade in an effort to attract attention and support for the fight ahead. 

Only certainty is this: The Treasury is going to need many more billions in 
revenue; is going to require drastic new taxes in 1942. 

As to their type..... 

Pay-roll taxes: Very definitely in White House and Treasury planning, with 
at least 1 per cent more from employers and 2 from employes. But: It now seems 
seems very improbable that increases, if voted, will take effect before July l. 

Excess profits tax: Almost certain to be tightened still further. Yet: 
Still doubtful that Morgenthau plan for a single base will be accepted. 

Sales tax: Under study, but opposed by the White House at this stage. 
Profit limit plans: On ice for the time being. Morgenthau 6 per cent 
profit limit idea didn't click. Vinson plan for limiting profits to 7 per cent 
on defense jobs is without Administration support. Result: No action in sight. 

Undistributed profits tax: Talked about by some New Dealers as a possible 
Substitute for excess profits tax. But: There doesn't seem to be a chance of 
interesting Congress at this stage. 

Individual income taxes: In line for further increases. 























Contract Distributor Odlum predicts that at least 20,000 out of 184,000 
small industries will die as a result of the shift into big-scale armament. 

That's probably a minimum. Counting in distributors, it would go higher. 

And: Despite the clamor, it's still to be demonstrated that the Army and 
Navy are serious in their intent to break down orders into bits and pieces. 

Odlum advises affected industries to organize, to pool resources, to come 
to the Government with definite plans and definite ideas. Otherwise: It is not 
possible to deal with thousands of individual concerns. 

Remember, in organizing to seek defense work, that it's necessary to get a 
letter from OPM before doing things that antitrust laws forbid. 











SPAB order says that, after November 1, copper "may not be used" in the con- 
Struction industry; that supplies on hand apparently cannot go into use. 

But: That is a very difficult order to enforce. Only power seems to be 
that of requisition, and machinery for requisition isn't yet created. 

Many manufacturers using copper are ordered to reduce production on November 
1 and to end production on January 1 in specified items. Again: Enforcement of 
order to cut output by 30 per cent is difficult. 
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Bits of Paper That Make History 


Notes on Ship Torpedoing, New Arms Program Set Theme of a Week 


A request for guns on our 
merchantmen for protection 
against modern ‘piracy’ 


Two pieces of paper set the pace and 
temper of Mr. Roosevelt’s week. One, a 
terse note reporting the torpedoing of an- 
other American merchantman, made the 
President genuinely angry. His voice was 
hard and his comments were driven home 
with the force of a trip hammer. The other 
note, a secret report on a long-range arma- 
ment program for this nation, made the 
President genuinely pleased. His voice was 
mild and his comments were tipped with 
good nature and laughter. 

Defense paper: Newsmen jamming 
into the oval office found the President 
digging into his loaded workbasket, search- 
ing. Mr. Roosevelt muttered that he 
seemed to have lost what he wanted, but a 
little probing turned up the document. 

Flashing a glance at the paper to refresh 
his memory, the President said that, with 
the new lend-lease bill out of the way, it 
was time to talk about the development 
and extension of the whole war-aid pro- 
gram. He disclosed that his experts have 
been studying the problem for the last few 
months in order to estimate as accurately 
as possible the number and amount of war 
machines and war materials required to in- 
sure ultimate Axis defeat. But he would 
not disclose any details of the program be- 
yond some general information he consid- 
ered of no use to what he termed the other 
side. 

It is the President’s belief that produc- 
tion figures should be withheld until the 
proper psychological moment, when the 
disclosure would have a maximum effect on 
the other side. Hereafter, on presidential 
orders, the OPM will say only whether 
arms production is increasing or decreas- 
ing, whether schedules for production are 
being achieved. The President admitted 
that, since the public doesn’t know what 
these schedules are, the information re- 
leased from now on won’t mean much. Al- 
though the President neatly sidestepped all 
questions on the numerical aspect of the 
hew arms program, he did reveal that 
present tank production levels would be 
doubled. The tank increase, according to the 
President, is based on experience gained by 
US. observers in Africa and the Middle East. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude on what not to 
tell—to the other side—until the right mo- 
ment, was revealed in a story he told the 
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WINTER COMES TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


Summer plants down 


press. He recalled that when he was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, during the 
first World War, it was part of his job to 
see that no leaks occurred on the actual 
number of American doughboys reaching 
France, even though such restrictions on 
information that only a 
trickle of American troops was flowing to 
the battle front. 

The psychological moment to reveal the 
information didn’t come until the middle 
of the year, at which time the world was 
told that 1,250,000 U.S. soldiers were over. 
This information, properly timed, the Pres- 
ident said, had the effect of telling Ger- 
many that it could not win the war under 
any circumstances. 

Torpedo paper: When newsmen ar- 
rived at the oval office earlier in the week, 
they found the President frowning down 
at a piece of paper. Finally, the President 
looked grimly over the tops of the corre- 
spondents’ heads, announced that, only 
five minutes before, he had been advised 
that the American freighter Lehigh had 
been torpedoed, gave what sparse facts 
were available. 

Someone asked: “Who do you suppose 
sank the ship?” The President loudly re- 
torted—who do you suppose? It is certain 
that the Lehigh was sunk by a submarine, 
he said, and it is equally certain that it 
was not British, Argentine, French or 
American. The process of elimination is 


caused rumors 


- +. evergreens up 


useful in such cases, the President tartly 
added, and suggested that reporters put on 
their thinking caps. 

asked: 


defensive waters?” 


Someone else “Was it sunk in 
Mr. Roose- 
velt raised his head quickly, answered in 
slow, bitter tone—it took place on the sev- 
en seas. Just as caustically, he remarked 
at one point that, from the way things are 
going, a ship will have to be armed if it is 
on a simple freighting cruise between this 
country and Cuba. With the seven seas all 
hazardous, he said, the Government will 
have to arm all American ships. He added 
an emphatic “ditto” to Secretary of State 
Hull’s statement that such sinkings are 
piracy. 

The President then was asked whether 
he, in effect, wanted to repeal that section 
of the Neutrality Act which bars American 
ships from combat areas, as well as that 
which forbids the arming of merchantmen. 
Mr. Roosevelt advised his questioner to 


American 


read his message to Congress. The reporter 
said he had read it. The President said it 
would grow on him. 

As expected, the President indorsed the 
candidacy of Mayor La Guardia, of New 
York, for re-election. Formally he 
from a prepared statement: “ 
taking part in the . . . election, but. . . 
Here he paused and grinned. He continued, 
“... but ...,” and went on with a bang-up 
political orchid for the “Little Flower.” 


read 
. | am not 
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RATIONING: NEXT STEP 
IN INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


How Shift from Priorities to Allocations Will 


Farm implement factories as 
testing ground for equitable 
distribution of scarce metals 


Fate of little business in the struggle to 
survive the shortage of metals and raw 
materials is about to be tied to a big word 
—allocations. Heretofore, the battle for 
metal has revolved around another sonor- 
ous word—priorities. Now priorities are on 
the way out and allocations are coming in. 

Allocation—or rationing—is a technical 
way of saying that the Office of Produc- 
tion Management is seeking closer control 
over the flow of raw materials to industry. 
This control over materials is a matter of 
life and death for business, particularly lit- 
tle business. Thus, as allocations become 
effective on a broad scale, Government 
power over industry, big and little, is 
bound to increase. It will be a power to 
say which industry, producer or product 
can survive and which must yield to the 
demands of war. 

Control through priorities broke down 
under impact of soaring defense and ci- 
vilian demand upon an insufficient metal 
supply. Priority control is a system of is- 
suing preference ratings to give defense 
industry and essential civilian needs first 
call on materials and tools. It worked fair- 
ly well until the metal shortage became 
acute. As lend-lease aid for England, Rus- 
sia and China was piled on top of domestic 
defense needs, war industry began to gob- 
ble up all or most of the available alumi- 
num, magnesium, copper, lead and other 
metals. Priority control got out of hand. 
Then manufacturers discovered a_ high 
preference rating often did not assure 
quick deliveries of materials, even in first- 
line war industry. 


Little manufacturers, making goods 
mainly for the civilian market, usually 
came out with meager supplies or empty- 
handed under this imperfectly controlled 
scramble to turn preference ratings into 
metal. War orders accumulated on the 
books of a few big companies in shipbuild- 
ing, airplane, munitions and machine-mak- 
ing industries. They rated first call on 
metals. 

In the midst of the greatest industrial 
boom the United States has seen, hun- 
dreds of little factories face shutdowns 
because they cannot obtain materials, 
chiefly critical metals like copper, alumi- 
num and lead. Until little manufacturers 
learn to adapt their factories to arms pro- 
duction, one way out of the crisis is sought 
in rationing—direct allocation of materials 
to industries and producers. The Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, headed 
by Vice President Henry Wallace, is study- 
ing mechanisms for shifting from priori- 
ties to allocations. 

In its simplest form, allocation means 
OPM will determine how much critical 
material can be assigned to an industry 
or user. In fact, various methods of allo- 
cation already have been used in a few 
scarce materials—aluminum, copper, syn- 
thetic rubber. But ramifications of the ra- 
tioning system now under study go far 
beyond controls tried thus far. They ex- 
tend to rationing of types of products 
offered for sale on the market, rationing 
of scarce products to civilian consumers, 
rationing of goods for the export markets, 
remaking of some industries. 

Rationing, in short, calls for decision by 
SPAB and OPM as to what industries and 
what products merit materials to keep go- 
ing in the name of defense and public 
health and safety. Such Government plan- 
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Affect Manufacturers 
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ning takes the place of the usual market 
play of supply and demand, prices and 
profit, in determining what products shall 
be produced in what quantity. 

Farm equipment: Demonstration of 
what allocation signifies for business will 
be forthcoming soon in the farm equip- 
ment industry. This industry, rated as one 
of the most important of all because it 
produces food and necessary raw materi- 
als, is being selected as a “guinea pig” for 
allocations. OPM, after studying supply 
and requirements, will try its hand at con- 
trolling the flow of materials for manv- 
facture of farm implements before pushing 
on to larger areas of control. 

What allocation implies, aside from ra- 
tioning of raw materials, is indicated in 
the following testimony before a Senate 
committee by Donald Nelson, executive 
director of SPAB, on the experiment in 
farm machinery: 

“Production of certain agricultural im- 
plements will have to be expanded greatly. 
Others have to be contracted. 

“For instance, milking machines will be 
a necessity in increasing milk and milk 
products for our own economy and for 
Great Britain. With labor going off the 
farm, I think we have to increase the num- 
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ber of milking machines. Whereas, with 
something like a windmill; we may get 
along with 60 or 70 per cent of what we 
made in 1940. Lightning rods and things 
like that can be forbidden. 

“That is the way we are approaching 
the farm equipment industry. We are 
going to do it on two bases. First, tem- 
porarily, we are taking care of immediate 
requirements. Then, secondly, we are 
working out a method of allotting mate- 
rials to the industry.” 

In other words, rationing of materials— 
which gives OPM power to say which pro- 
ducers can operate and what they can 
produce, insofar as they are dependent 
upon critical materials—likewise will ex- 
tend to rationing of products for the 
market. The object of this, as in all ra- 
tioning, is to conserve materials, labor, 
factory capacity, electric power, trans- 
portation. This may bring epochal changes 
in numerous industries, 

Automobiles: Various allocation schemes 
are being considered for the automobile 
industry, biggest user of metals in ordi- 
nary times. Production of passenger cars 
for the civilian market already is being 
curtailed to save materials and speed con- 
version of plants to arms making. But 
automobiles for the civilian market can- 
not be ruled out entirely without hindering 
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activities in a nation dependent largely 
upon motor transportation. 

In the hands of SPAB is a plan for allo- 
cation of raw materials to the motor in- 
dustry with the objective of making as 
many transportation units as possible out 
of the allotted materials. The effect of this 
would be to force manufacturers to con- 
centrate on the lighter and cheaper cars. 
It would virtually eliminate manufacture 
of heavy cars in the higher price ranges. 

It is contended ‘the plan would save 
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THAT WIDE- 
RANGING SETTER'S 
A WONDER-- BUT 
HE'S PLUMB WORN 


LOOK AT SIR VALIENT 
HOLD THOSE BIRDS, 


JUDGE! AND IT'S HIS 


3RD COVEY IN THE 





LAST HALF-HOUR! 


i“ y— 





"33 To 1"? 
THAT'S A LOT OF 
POINTS FOR AN OLD 
DOG LIKE ME,COLONEL 
--WHAT ARE YOU 
ORIVING AT ? 


WHY, PABST 
BLUE RIBBON, 
JUDGE --33 FINE 
BREWS BLENDED 
TO MAKE OWE 

GREAT BEER! 





* 


bo bet em 
Boy! 


it's 33 to I’ there's a Blue Ribbon 
Waiting for Both of Us 


THE CLUB'S 
NEVER SEEN A 
CHAMPION LIKE 
HIM, COLONEL ! HE 
GETS THE BLUE 

RIBBON AGAIN! 


THANKS,JUDGE! 
AFTER THAT CHASE 
WE DESERVE A 
BLUE RIBBON, TOO 
-- LET'S SCORE 
OURSELVES 33 TO/7 





IT'S A GREAT 
DAY FOR US 
WHEN WE 807H 
GET BLUE RIBBONS 
--EH, BOY ? 


YOu'VE CERTAINLY 
FLUSHED A COVEY HERE, 
COLONEL! SMOOTHEST, 
MOST REFRESHING BEER 

I'VE EVER TASTED! 





33 FINE BREWS BLENDED 
TO MAKE ONE GREAT BEER! 


«IT’S SMOOTHER...IT'S TASTIER 
-.-1T NEVER VARIES 





THE COLONEL 
SURE KNOWS HIS 
CHAMPIONS! THERE'S 

NOTHING LIKE THIS BLEND 

OF 33 FINE BREWS 
FOR BLUE RIBBON 

REFRESHMENT 

IN BEER! 


Here’s why: Like the finest coffee and cham- 
pagne, Pabst Blue Ribbon beer is expertly 
blended for goodness that never varies. It's 
this extra skill and care that makes it a cham- 
pion thirst-quencher. Today — discover how 
delicious a beer can be when it’s a blend of 

33 fine brews! 
Enjoy it in full or club size botth 
and on draft at better places everywhere. 


, , 
, Pandy cans, 





Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 























FOR MEN, FOR MAIL, FOR MERCHANDISE —THE FASTEST WAY, 
THE ECONOMICAL WAY, IS THE 


a 
eer 
Business men in Latin America are 
even more air-minded than we are. 
Distances are so vast, ordinary 
transportation so limited that the 
only fast, dependable connections 
are by Clipper. No wonder that 
in selling this market you must 
serve it with modern air speed. 
The record shows more and 
more companies speeding men, 
mail, materials by Clipper. Arrivals 
in days instead of weeks are open- 
ing markets once out of range. 
Pan American saves time in 
other ways. It offers the direct ser- 
vice to all major Latin American 
cities. Its frequent daily and 
weekly flights make possible 
prompt, convenient connections. 
The many days it saves—even 
on short trips—makes Clipper 
travel actually cost less. Because 
every day saved in traveling saves 
a day’s salary chargeable to the 
trip. Ask for further information 
from your Travel Agent, any 
airline ticket office or—if neither 
available—write Pan American 
Airways, New York City. 





The 


“FOUNDER'S 


WAY” 
is out today 


in selling 
Latin America! 
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FLYING CLIPPER WAY! 





It's Quicker by Clipper—More Convenient, Too! 


A few examples of fast, frequent air service to 177 Latin American 
cities and other world markets 





Time in 
Transit 


Air Flights 
Mileage per Week 





Chicago to 


Rio 3 days 5,703 6 





Houston to 
San Jose 





New York to 


Havana V day 


1,452 








San Francisco 


to New Zealand 4% days 


8,027 bi-weekly 





| 
| 
| 

135 days | 2,057 
| 











Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight by 
domestic airline to Pan American gateway city. 
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for defense uses many millions of pounds 
of steel, rubber, copper, lead and other 
materials now being used in the construc. 
tion of de luxe models. 

Rationing in the motor industry is com- 
plicated by the problem of keeping dealer 
organizations alive and preserving the 
trade positions of the small companies, 
But from the start of the defense pro- 
gram, the industry has been marked for 
conversion to arms production and for 
pressure to conserve metals. 

Homes: In building, OPM is trying al- 
locations as a way of channeling home 
construction into defense areas. Modest 
homes for defense workers, limited to a top 
price of $6,000 or a rental of $50 monthly, 
are favored in priorities on materials. Ma- 
terials are being allotted for 300,000 homes 
in nearly 300 designated defense commu- 
nities. 

Likewise, defense projects and essential 
civilian needs get preference in allotment 
of copper, steel and other critical materials 
for public utilities, transportation and en- 
gineering works of all kinds. OPM’s power 
to control these derives from its author- 
ity to ration materials. 

Exports: Allocation extends beyond the 
domestic scene into the export markets. 
Mr. Wallace, as chairman, and Milo Per- 
kins, as executive director, of the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board, have the task of 
studying supplies and requirements for Lat- 
in America. Hemisphere countries to the 
south, in furtherance of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy, are expected to share fifty-fifty 
with domestic consumers as supplies are 
rationed. 

So it goes—from one control to another. 
Rationing in one segment of business calls 
for rationing elsewhere. Eventually, con- 
trol may get around to rationing certain 
goods, like automobiles, to civilian con- 
sumers, too. Otherwise buyers would have 
to fight for reduced supplies on the basis 
of first come, first served. 

Over-all planning: Allocation, in_ its 
most urgent immediate aspect, is: a prob- 
lem of finding a workable method of dis- 
tributing material to save little business 
from extensive damage. Mr. Nelson gave 
Albert J. Browning, Chicago businessman, 
the assignment of finding a method of tid- 
ing little manufacturers over the rough 
spots on the shift from business as usual. 
Mr. Browning soon found it was an over- 
all planning job. 

“You can’t do it by pieces,” he says. “If 
you try to handle one group at a time, you 
upset the whole program. Some _ unified 
approach to the whole problem must be 
found.” 

A unified approach, for the long run, 
means thorough study of prospective sup- 
ply and demand. It means balancing sup- 
plies against Army and Navy, lend-lease 
and civilian requirements, and determin- 
ing how much should be spared for civilian 
use. This boils down to a tremendous job 
of planning and Government control of 
business. 
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of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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SHORTAGE of raw materials in United States for civilian use and export now is 


~ 


acting as a brake on Latin America's business boom. Local industry and 


assembly plants in South and Central America depend mainly on this country for 
iron and steel, aluminum, tin plate, machine replacements, electrical supplies. 


Diversion of trade from Europe has increased thi iependence. 


BRAZIL: Internal trade grew with exports 
\ C ) ) j seven months 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 


demand from the abnormal summer trade peak. OPM, moreover, is trying to 
locate surplus stocks for industrial use, including exports. But 1942 
outlook is for greater scarcity in many factory goods and raw materials, 
especially after shelves have been cleaned of existing stocks. 





STRATEGY for inter-American unity requires Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board to give hemisphere preference on certain exportsS--such as 
mining and road-building equipment--despite war industry needs for met- 
al. United States is lending Mexico $30,000,000 for road development. 
This credit won't build roads toward Panama Canal and South America un- 
less Mexico gets machinery, too. 


TRADE TIES among hemisphere nations seem bound to grow stronger, regardless of 

difficulty in filling orders and finding shipping space. Prospect of 
a long war is recognized in defense planning for greater arms production as Hit- 
ler extends hisS sway over Russia's industrial resources. 


BUT: Anglo-American sea power rules the Atlantic. Chances of re-estab- 
lishing trade between Latin America and Hitler-controlled Europe are re- 
ceding. South America sees this, in linking trade with North America. 








PROMOTION of inter-American trade is favored by building of highways, 
railroads, air services. Brazil and Argentina are extending railroads. 
Highway development goes forward in spite of war. ee oe expanding 
air lines, building airports for hemisphere needs. New land and air 
routes are helping to offset shipping losses in South American trade. 
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EXPANSION of Canada's inter-American trade parallels that of United 


ul 


States. Canadian purchases in Latin America in first seven months of 


this year totaled $28,500,000 compared with $16,758,000 in corresponding 
1940 period. Exports to Latin America increased, 
purchases. Jump in buying of Brazilian cotton was 


DOUBLING of U. S. arms program--now discussed in defense circles would 
mean more effort to bring in metals from Latin America, also Canada. 


Trend is illustrated in OPM's desire for larger copper output in Chile, 
Peru, Mexico. Ways are being studied for increasing imports of high- 
grade Brazilian iron ore and manganese. 


WAR NEED for hemisphere'’s vast resources of oil, metals and food is driving 
force behind attempts to make trade agreements, improve political re- 





lations. This is evident in resumption of diplomatic relations between England 
and Mexico. Britain looks to Caribbean area for oil. 


DIFFERENCES with Mexico are being settled piecemeal, as indicated by an- 
nouncement of renewed diplomatic ties with England and $30,000,000 high- 
yay credits from United States. Barrier to final settlement is question 
of payment for oil properties taken from U. S. and British companies in 
1938. Oil companies want more than a "token" payment. This dispute 
probably will be settled in time, opening way for flow of Mexican oil 
into Anglo-American war strength. 





RISING as a possible discord in hemisphere harmony is the matter of 
arms. U. S., in offering lend-lease aid, offers mainly air and naval 
bases, for hemisphere defenses. Some nations want chiefly guns, war- 
planes, munitions. Argentina is joining the quest for arms here. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to of this 
material. 


sources 
basic 











YOU CANNOT use the A-10 priority 
rating for repair parts and incidental sup- 
plies, recently granted to all manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers, for quantities exceed- 
ing the 1940 purchases by your company, 
except under special authorization from 
the Director of Priorities. 


* % *% 


YOU CANNOT use copper in building 
construction or in the manufacture of 
more than 100 “nonessential” articles un- 
der a conservation order issued by the 
Priorities Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. Nov. 1 is the deadline 
on use of copper in new building; Jan. 1 
on its use in making nonessential articles. 

co * * 

YOU CAN, without violating the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, work some em- 
ployes overtime to avoid recalling certain 
other employes who are union members. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
ruled that this practice is not necessarily 
a sign that union members are being ille- 
gally discriminated against. 


% * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fulfill 
your duty under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to safeguard union members 
from violence by nonunion employes sim- 
ply by paying wages of employes evicted 
from your plant. The Labor Board holds 
that union employes so evicted must be 
reinstated to their former positions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, contributions to civil de- 
fense committees formed under the direc- 
tion of the Office of Civilian Defense. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue holds that 
these contributions are deductible as con- 
tributions to or for the use of the United 
States. 
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YOU. CANNOT bid on War Depart- 
ment contracts without showing whether 
State and local taxes are included in the 
bid price. The Department now requires 
all bids to show whether such 
included. 


taxes are 


* * *¥ 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell acetone or 
normal butyl alcohol at prices higher than 
the ceiling price which has been fixed by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


aa * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the Wage 
and Hour Act, claim exemption for a 
service manager, even though at times he 
works with employes on important jobs. 
A federal district court has ruled that 
service managers are properly classified as 
“executives” under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in filing corporate tax 
returns, deduct as ordinary ex- 
penses payments to officers of the corpora- 
tion for services in supervising and direct- 
ing construction of buildings. The Board 
of Tax Appeals holds that such expendi- 
tures constitute capital expenditures, not 
business expenses. 


business 


7 * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell insulating 
board containing cork for any use except 
to fill defense orders or for food preserva- 
tion purposes. The Priorities Division has 
so restricted the use of cork. 


* * . 


YOU CAN, if your company 
orders for the War Department, 
permission to use aluminum of foreign 
origin. The Comptroller General has au- 
thorized the War Department to waive 
informally the buy-American provisions in 
existing contracts as far as they prohibit 
the use of foreign aluminum. 


filling 
obtain 


*% 7 * 


YOU CANNOT obtain an injunction 
from a federal court restraining expression 
of opinion by union members that your 
company is “unfair,” even though such 
statements are inaccurate and misrepre- 
sent the facts. The Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review a circuit court of appeals 
decision holding that misleading state- 
ments by a union are not exempted from 
the protection of the federal Anti-injunc- 
tion Act. 
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outstanding 
radio and 
electronic 
research 
laboratory 


He did the spadework 


Last August near Princeton, 
New Jersey, R.C.A. President 
David Sarnoff broke ground 
for world’s outstanding radio 
and electronic laboratory. 

Among reasons why R.C.A 

decided to house several hun- 
dred of its top- -flight physicists, 
chemists and engine ers in the Garden State 
Mr. Sarnoff puts “pleasant living condition: 

for employees and their families.” 


men 


They study tomorrow 


Close proximity to cultural Princeton 
University as well as to the teeming metro- 
politan centers that rate “tops” in entertain- 
ment is important in making crack research 
men look forward eagerly to working in 
R.C.A.’s new laboratory. 


Where industry gets the breaks 


Why have the leaders in so many different 
industries moved to New Je rsey recent 

Every executive with a profit eye to the 
future should know the vital ‘economic 
reasons discussed in new booklet “Progress.” 
For your free copy write Dept. U-2, New 
Jersey Council, State House, ston. ie De 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 


New Jersey 


Se ee ee eS Se ae eee eee ee eee 
New Jersey Council, Dept. U.2, 
State House, Trenton, Sher Jersey 


Yes! Please mail me promptly a copy 
of the FREE new booklet Seapun 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 


demand from the abnormal summer trade peak. OPM, moreover, is trying to 

locate surplus stocks for industrial use, including exports. But 1942 = 
outlook is for greater scarcity in many factory goods and raw materials, 

especially after shelves have been cleaned of existing stocks. 
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Trend is illustrated in OPM's desire for larger copper outpu y 
ner 
ploy 
othe 
WAR NEED for hemisphere's vast resources ’ O11, metals and food i irivin The 
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Peru, Mexico. Ways are being studied for increasing imports 
grade Brazilian iron ore and manganese. 


force behind attempts to make trade agreements, improve political re- rule 
° mm . . ° . P P . P . . = a a SI 
lations. This is evident in resump I diplomatic relations etween England val, 


and Mexico Britain looks » Caribbesg area f<« 


DIFFERENCES with Mexico are being settled piecemeal, as indicated by an- Y 
nouncement of renewed diplomatic ties with England and $30,000,000 high- “a 
way credits from United States. Barrier to final settlement is question in 
of payment for oil properties taken from U. S. and British companies in ply 


1938. Oil companies wart more than a "token" payment. This dispute fron 
probably will be settled in time, opening way for flow of Mexican oil that 


into Anglo-American war strength. _ 








RISING as a possible discord in hemisphere harmony is the matter of Y 
arms. U. S., in offering lend-lease aid, offers mainly air and naval tax 
bases, for hemisphere defenses. Some nations want chiefly guns, war- fens 
planes, munitions. Argentina is joining the quest for arms here. a 
ur 
thes 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT use the A-10 priority 
rating for repair parts and incidental sup- 
plies, recently granted to all manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers, for quantities exceed- 
ing the 1940 purchases by your company, 
except under special authorization from 
the Director of Priorities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use copper in building 
construction or in the manufacture of 
more than 100 “nonessential” articles un- 
der a conservation order issued by the 
Priorities Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. Nov. 1 is the deadline 
on use of copper in new building; Jan. 1 
on its use in making nonessential articles. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, work some em- 
ployes overtime to avoid recalling certain 
other employes who are union members. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
ruled that this practice is not necessarily 
asign that union members are being ille- 
gally discriminated against. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fulfill 
your duty under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to safeguard union members 
from violence by nonunion employes sim- 
ply by paying wages of employes evicted 
from your plant. The Labor Board holds 
that union employes so evicted must be 
reinstated to their former positions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct, for federal income 
tax purposes, contributions to civil de- 
fense committees formed under the direc- 
tion of the Office of Civilian Defense. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue holds that 
these contributions are deductible as con- 


tributions to or for the use of the United 
States. 
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YOU. CANNOT bid on War Depart- 
ment contracts without showing whether 
State and local taxes are included in the 
bid price. The Department now requires 
all bids to show whether such taxes are 
included. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell acetone or 
normal butyl alcohol at prices higher than 
the ceiling price which has been fixed by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the Wage 
and Hour Act, claim exemption for a 
service manager, even though at times he 
works with employes on important jobs. 
A federal district court has ruled that 
service managers are properly classified as 
“executives” under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in filing corporate tax 
returns, deduct as ordinary business ex- 
penses payments to officers of the corpora- 
tion for services in supervising and direct- 
ing construction of buildings. The Board 
of Tax Appeals holds that such expendi- 
tures constitute capital expenditures, not 
business expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell insulating 
board containing cork for any use except 
to fill defense orders or for food preserva- 
tion purposes. The Priorities Division has 
so restricted the use of cork. 


# * ~ 


YOU CAN, if your company is filling 
orders for the War Department, obtain 
permission to use aluminum of foreign 
origin. The Comptroller General has au- 
thorized the War Department to waive 
informally the buy-American provisions in 
existing contracts as far as they prohibit 
the use of foreign aluminum. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain an injunction 
from a federal court restraining expression 
of opinion by union members that your 
company is “unfair,” even though such 
statements are inaccurate and misrepre- 
sent the facts. The Supreme Court has re- 
fused to review a circuit court of appeals 
decision holding that misleading state- 
ments by a union are not exempted from 
the protection of the federal Anti-injunc- 
tion Act. 
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breaks ground 
in New Jersey 
for world’s 
outstanding 
radio and 
electronic 
research 
laboratory 


He did the spadework 


Last August near Princeton, 
New Jersey, R.C.A. President 
David Sarnoff broke ground 
for world’s outstanding radio 
and electronic laboratory. 
Among reasons why R.C.A. 
decided to house several hun- 
dred of its top-flight physicists, 
chemists and engineers in the Garden State 
Mr. Sarnoff puts “pleasant living conditions 
for employees and their families.” 


men 


They study tomorrow 


Close proximity to cultural Princeton 
University as well as to the teeming metro- 
politan centers that rate “tops” in entertain- 
ment is important in making crack research 
men look forward eagerly to working in 
R.C.A.’s new laboratory. 


Where industry gets the breaks 


Why have the leaders in so many different 
industries moved to New Jersey recently? 
Every executive with a profit eye to the 
future should know the vital economic 
reasons discussed in new booklet “Progress.” 
For your free copy write Dept. U-2, New 
Jersey Council, State House, et N. J. 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 


New Jersey 


Se ee ee eS eS eS es ee eee eee ee 
New Jersey Council, Dept. U-2, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey 


” eset | 
Yes! Please mail me promptly a copy 
of the FREE new booklet “Progress. 


Name__ 





Title and Company 





Addr 


VWesseseeeeeeeseescooaasecuece 

















Erie Burns the 
Rails to Keep 
You Warm! 


@ Imagine the suspicious 
burghers of old Philadelphia 
trying to arrest a man for sell- 
ing anthracite coal as a fuel! 
That happened in 1812. Now 
every year the Erie Railroad 
alone carries millions of tons 
of anthracite and bituminous 
to help keep America warm... 
to help keep the wheels of 


industry turning. 


Erie rails serve the anthracite 
region directly, are linked by 
connecting lines with the prin- 
cipal bituminous and coke 
producing areas. Here’s the 
convenient coal route to the 
North, East,and West. Improved 
consistently, Erie coal service 
today offers shipper and con- 
signee the advantages of the 
most modern equipment and 
facilities and streamlined hand- 
ling methods. 


Chances are Erie can save 
you time and money—whatever 
the nature of your shipment. 
Get the proof. Call the Erie 


agent or write— 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“i ik oi a oa Beg 
AVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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Overlapping Taxes: New U.S. Levies 
Move Farther Into 


Up to now, the average citizen has come 
in direct contact with State and local taxes 
oftener than with taxes levied by the Fed- 
eral Government. But this situation is 
changing. From now on, people are going 
to be reminded more and more that they 
must pay taxes to Uncle Sam as well as to 
their States and municipalities. 

The mammoth tax bill passed by Con- 
gress this year contains the following ex- 
amples of this trend: 

The $5 annual use tax on motor ve- 
hicles. 

Higher individual income taxes and 
the lowering of exemptions to $1,500 
for married persons and $750 for sin- 
gle persons. 

The 10 per cent retail sales taxes 
on toilet preparations, furs, jewelry, 
clocks and watches, and the 5 per cent 
levy on railway, bus, air-line and boat 
passenger tickets. 

Motor vehicle use tax. This tax will go 
into effect Feb. 1. 
arranging to obtain from State govern- 
ments lists of the 32,000,000 persons in 
whose names automobiles, trucks and 
motorcycles are registered. 

After the names have been obtained, 
collectors of internal revenue throughout 
the country will send to each of these 
persons a bill for the tax. This will be in 
the nature of a form on which to apply for 
a stamp showing that the tax has been 
paid. Those receiving these notices will 
send in their tax money with the form, 
and a stamp will be sent to them, to be 
pasted on the vehicle. 

The tax is levied on a fiscal year basis— 
that is, from July 1 to June 30 of each 
year. Result is that the motor vehicle 
Owner will be required to pay a levy of 
$2.08 for the five-twelfths of the present 

seal year beginning Feb. 1 and ending 
June 30. Then internal revenue collectors 
will send bills for $5 for the full fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 


The Treasury now is 


If a man buys an automobile for the 
first time next May 1, he will pay the tax 
for only two months of the current fiscal 
year. That means that his tax from May 
1 to June 30 would be 83 cents. In the 
same way, if he buys an automobile for the 
first time next Aug. 1, he would pay the 
tax for 11 months of the next fiscal year. 
That would be eleven-twelfths of the $5, 
or $4.58. But if he buys a car any time 
next July, he must pay the $5 tax for the 
full fiscal year. 

Internal revenue collectors will have to 
increase their clerical forces to collect the 
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State Fields 


tax, but it will not be necessary to hir 
3,800 additional persons, as the Treasury 
predicted at first. In fact, the Treasury 
does not now anticipate as much trouble as 
it thought it would have in collecting the 
tax. Main advantage is that the names of 
motor vehicle owners can be obtained 
readily from the States. 

Still, Treasury officials do not like the 
tax. Their objections are that it is highly 
inequitable, since the owner of a limousine 
pays the same levy as the owner of a ja. 
lopy, and that it conflicts with State and 
local revenue sources. The clash between 
federal taxes and State and local taxes js 


—Underwood & Underwood 
COLIN F. STAM 
The use tax . . . his idea 


an old problem, and officials do not like 
to see it aggravated. 

The motor vehicle use tax was suggest: 
ed by Colin F. Stam, chief of staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax 
ation, which advises Congress. 

Individual income taxes. These taxes 
are moving so high that allowance wil 
have to be made for them ‘n the average 
family budget. In addition, as a result d 
lower exemptions, more people will have 
to pay federal income taxes and still mor 
will have to file returns. The Treasury e& 
timates that, in 1942, 22,108,000 persons 
will have to file returns, and 13,181,000 d 
this number will have to pay income taxes 

Retail sales taxes. Millions of persons 
now are having to pay federal taxes whet 
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they buy toilet preparations, furs, jewelry 
and clocks and watches. Result is that 
there are two retail taxes on these articles 
in States that have retail sales levies. The 
passenger transportation tax affects com- 
muters who live more than 30 miles from 
town, as well as travelers. 

Federal retail taxes increase the conflict 
between federal and State and local taxes. 
Another disadvantage is that retail levies 
must be collected from many sources, and 
numerous questions arise as to what is 
taxable and what is not. Nevertheless, a 
retail tax sometimes is preferred to a tax 






YH imposed on the manufacturer, because it 
. produces more revenue, or because, in the 
ie case of the tax on the manufacturer, the 
of 


price of the article is increased by an 
amount greater than the tax. 
Congress has not gone so far in levy- 


he ing retail sales taxes as it did in the first 
ly World War. Then it imposed retail levies 


on carpets, luggage, purses, lighting fix- 
tures, umbrellas, clothing and other arti- 
ces, above certain specified price limits. 
There has been talk of restoring these 
taxes, and it is possible that Congress will 
do this next year. 

New tax field. The motor vehicle use 
tax is regarded as significant because it 
marks the entry of the Federal Govern- 
ment into a practically untouched field of 
taxation. Before this year, federal taxes, 
aside from individual income, corporation, 
estate and gift levies, had been confined 
largely to sales of goods and services. The 
Government had ventured very little into 
the domain of use taxes. 

With the motor vehicle levy, however, 
it is in the*use tax field with both feet. 
Presumably, it could go much farther, 
particularly in view of mounting defense 
and lend-lease costs. 






In fact, the tax bill passed this year im- 
poses other use or occupational taxes. It 
restores the World War tax on bowling 
alleys and pool and billiard tables. The tax, 
effective Oct. 1, is $10 per year on each 
alley or table. A use tax is levied on boats, 













| varying according to length. Persons main- 
d taining slot machines and other coin-oper- 


ated gaming devices must pay $50 a year 
for each device, beginning Oct. 1, and $10 
ayear must be paid on each coin-operated 
amusement device, such as a pinball ma- 
chine. 

These taxes denote a trend because they 














zest: i tl . 
"the show how federal taxation is spreading out 
Tax under the spur of a desperate search for 


revenue. The trend could go farther, so 
that in the end many business establish- 
ents might be paying taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government on the use of various 
articles or for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness, 









But there are obstacles to this tax trend. 
e is that most use taxes are difficult to 
alminister, Another is the conflict with 
State and local revenue sources, which in- 
evitably becomes more complicated as the 
Federal Government invades the use and 
siness privilege tax fields. 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 





How OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
Helped to dewé/e the 1941 Volume 


HOUSANDS of manufacturers and 
wholesalers are extremely busy writ- 
ing books like these. 


They all hope to be best sellers. At least, 
they hope to be comparatively better 
than in the previous year. 


But frozen assets . . . lack of working 
capital . . . inability to get sufficient 
credit from banking connections . . . 
these factors tend to handicap every 
business. 


Not the PORTSON COMPANY*, 
however. With limited capital and bank 
credit, the best they were able to do 
during the first six months of 1940 was 
$207,087.67 sales volume. 


For the first six months of 1941, using 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING, the 
volume was $400,617.06 ... nearly 
double the 1940 figures. 


To quote from a letter written by the 
Company: 
“We have doubled our business. This 
could only be accomplished by the 
financial assistance received from 
you. Furthermore, the months of 
MAY and JUNE show an increase 
of more than $100,000 over the same 
two months of last year... Your 
financing help has enabled us to take 
on business we could not handle in 
the past, and we are sure that we 
will be able to increase our business 
even more.” 
If any financing can help increase your 
business and profits, OPEN ACCOUNT 
FINANCING will. If interested in get- 
ting further information, write for 
“COMPARATIVE Cost OF FINANCING.” 
Address Dept. UN. 
P.S. It’s “Non-Notification”’. . . none 
of your customers is notified. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


*Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 





PORTLAND, ORE. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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Heil, Heckler! 


By Our Own Ghost Voice 


Personal liberty is manifesting itself in an enviable way in 
Europe. We think a representative delegation of regimented 
American citizens ought to go over there to see if this new- 
found boon of free backchat cannot be introduced in the U. S. 

We refer, of course, to the radio heckler. 

Here are we Americans in chains—the Columbia chain, the 
Mutual chain, the NBC chains. Is that nice for a people who 
go around bragging 
about the Bill of Rights 
and the land of the free, 
the home of the hoozis? 

Our only escape is (a) 
to keep the radio set 
turned off, or (b) not 
to own one in the first 
place. If you do not own 
at least one radio, you are likely to be regarded as an eccentric, 
an antisocial sourpuss, and people will start avoiding you even 
if you do shampoo your hair with Vitamized Greaseless Soap, 
brush your teeth with Squirp’s Milk of Carbolic and eat Kil- 
dog’s Kinked Korn for breakfast. 

So you can’t afford to be without a radio, and, if you have 
one, some darned fool is going to turn it on, regardless. There 
is no escape. Not for us. According to the news dispatches 
however, the Europeans have invented the crying need of the 
age, the two-way radio which permits the poor, propagandized 
listener to sass back, audibly. The broadcaster, snug in his 
booth, reading the speech somebody wrote for him, is set right 
back on his heels when the microphone goes into reverse. 

That is the greatest invention since the party line telephone 
and back seats in automobiles! 

According to the dispatches, a German commentator will go 
on the air, saying “our glorious armies have advanced all along 
the line,” whereupon the heckler chimes in with, “At a cost of 
thousands of dead, thousands more maimed and _ blinded.” 

The news broadcaster hurriedly continues with, “Five hun- 
dred more square miles have been occupied,” and the comeback 
is: “What good is that to the starving people of Germany?” 

It is pretty grim stuff, but more effective than brass knuckles 
at two paces. You can imagine how sweetly such a two-way 
radio set would fit into your home. Comes 10 p.m. and the 
loud-speaker syruply chirps: “This is Jonas McGargle bringing 
you the nightly ten-minute broadcast of up-to-the-minute news 
by courtesy of the Sidesway Suspension Bridge Company. 
There is big news, astounding news tonight, folks, but first a 
word from our sponsor. 

Then an evangelical baritone | coos: “Friends, have you con- 
sidered what a vital part in your life is played by bridges?” 

Now, with a two-way radio, you have your inning! 

“Harry Bridges or dental bridges?” you say smack in his face. 

“No, I mean the kind that enables you to reach your destina- 
tion safely, speedily. ” the blurb artist hastily replies. 

“That isn’t the kind of bridge my wife plays,” you shout back. 

Well, you can see that, after a few nights of that sort of 
repartee, we ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience are 


soa 
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going to get more and more chamber music and less chin music 

But the invention will come in handiest when the high-pres 
sure artists get on the air, during political campaigns especially 

“My friends,” intones Senator Straddle on the ether, “thes 
are indeed times that 
try men’s souls. . .” 

“Why not try your 
soles by taking a good 
long walk?” You can 
holler right back at him. 

A couple of wisecracks 
like that and the Sena- 
tor will be unable to 
read the lengthy speech his press agent had written for him 

And the jolly bedtime stories for the little tots! 

“Boys and girls, the Roan Stranger rides again! (Bang, bang 
screech, biff, bang!) The makers of Perkins Piquant Pillow 
brings you another beddy-bye story of the Roan Stranger 
Remember to tell your mother that Perkins Piquant Pillows 
need no starching. Last night, you recall, the Roan Strange 
had been captured by the Cleveland Indians and just as ow 
time was up the savage redmen were getting ready to goug 
out the Stranger’s eyes and fingernails. He is confined in a cave 
full of spiders, snakes and centipedes. He is near exhaustion 
from lack of sleep. . .” 

You:—“What’s the matter, did he forget his Perkins P 
quant Pillow?” 

Rapio:—“Well—the Roan Stranger’s pillow was—ah—er- 
taken away from him by the savages!” 

You:—‘“Congratulations! That’s salesmanship. If they can! 
buy ’em, people steal Perkins Piquant Pillows, hah?” 

Rapio:—“Shut up! Anyhow, kiddies, the reason the Roa 
Stranger couldn’t sleep was because he was training the spider 
and centipedes to eat the leather thongs that bound him. ..... 

You:—T'd rather eat them myself than swallow your li 
of guff.” 

Or perhaps the simpler way—but not as amusing—would kk 
to let your two-way radio simply broadcast little Junior! 
screams of terror as the beddy-bye story unfolds its gory detail 

Of course, if the two-way radio came into common use oveél 
here the confusion would be terrible, but not many listener 
would know the difference. The heckle-weary Congress woul 
pass a law requiring the Federal Communications Commissiét 
to issue heckling licenses, and there would be a terrible upro# 
over accusations that only people “on the right side” wer 
getting ’em. 

Finally, radio would be displaced by television with printed 
titles, like the old-fash 
ioned movie. But thevie 
tim will not be thwarted 
Some genius will wo 
out a process by whid 
eggs can be thrown bi 
radio. Or pies—heckle 

BROADCAST —— berry pies, of course. 
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Now Ready—INDEX 


First six months of 1941 


The United States News 


An Index for the first six months of 1941 is 
now ready. It lists the contents of all the issues 
by subject, by individual, by the material cov- 
ered, and refers you quickly to the issue and 
page number where the subject is treated. Un- 
der individual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various depart- 
ments of the Government are extensively in- 
dexed under separate headings. 


This Index offers many uses in preparing ma- 
terial for debates and in studying specific sec- 
tions of national affairs. 


Send 50 cents for the Index for the first six 
months of 1941; one dollar if you wish to re- 
serve a copy also for the last six months of 1941. 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M Street, N. W. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The United States News, published weekly 
at Washington, C., for September 30, 

1941 
District of Columbia—ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
District of Columbia aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared G. W. Bryan, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of The United States 
News, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 411 Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 


Washington, D. C. 


wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
Managers are: Editor and Publisher, David 
Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor, 
E. Worth Higgins. Washington, D. C.; Business 
Manager, G. W. Bryan, Chevy Chase, Md. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) The United States News Publishing 
Corporation, Washington, D. C.; (controlling 
stockholder) E. C. Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; 
David Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; The Bu- 
Tfeau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D.C.; Fisher & Co., Detroit, Mich.; O. L. Scott, 
Washington, D. C.; G. W Bryan, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland; A. R. Gould, Bethesda, Maryland. 

. That the known bondhoiders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
Mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
hone, so state.) David Lawrence, Washington, 
D. C.; The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
Name of the person or corporation for whom 
Such trustee is acting, is given, also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
Stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
Securities than as so stated by him. 

. That the average number of copies of each 

ue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the 





te shown above is ———— (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 
G. W. BRYAN, 


Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
day of October, 41. 
SEAL] ETHEL R. HURLEY 
¥Y commission expires Nov. ist, 1943. 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Answer to a Japanese 

Sir:—In “A Japanese Viewpoint,” by 
T. F. (Yeas and Nays, Sept. 12), appear 
the statements: “You look down upon us 
as you do upon the colored race in the 
United States 
man’s superiority complex . . 


. . It lies in your white 
. The United 
States has been insulting Japan for quite 
a number of years by your exclusion law 

. . There must be room for people to 
spread out, but you try to thwart it.” 

As one who has lived in California for 
many years and has known many Japanese 
very well, I say that this is absolutely un- 
true. We do not look upon the 
Japanese, but we realize that, with their 
high birth rate, they would overwhelm us 
if they were allowed to enter this country 
without restriction. Already we have large 
numbers of them here and we do not wish 
to see the Pacific Coast become a brown 
man’s country instead of a white man’s 
country. 

There is no question of inferiority here, 
but merely that they are different from us. 
Pasadena, Calif. Pror. R. L. DavGuertry 

California Institute of Technology 


down 


* * * 
Social Security IOU’s 
Sir:—I was interested in the article, 


“More Social Security Taxes as Aid in 
Meeting Arms Cost” (U.S.N., Oct. 17), 
but since when does an IOU constitute a 
“reserve”? When this situation catches up 
with us only further taxes can liquidate 
it. Do we have to be dishonest with our- 
selves in such matters? 


Greenwich, Conn. L. S. Srarons 


* * * 


On Exploiting Labor 

Sir:—With reference to F.E.J.’s letter, 
“On Limiting the Franchise” (“The Yeas 
and Nays,” Sept. 12), I want to say that 
anyone who has such ideas cannot believe 
in democracy and had better go back to 
Sweden. I believe that people who have 
given their best years to producing the 
necessities of life have put something into 
this life for the benefit of humanity just 
as much as any politician or anyone who 
makes his living by manufacturing, sell- 
ing or advertising. There never will be 
peace on this earth as long as it is consid- 
ered more honorable to exploit labor than 
it is to labor. 
Clinton, Wash. M. H. Smirn 
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Have you checked Plaza rates 
fecently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
ond appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 

Plaza are moderate? be 


Che / 


Henry A. Rost, Ty / 
President and BN Y, aN 
Managing Director — Sh ILS 47 Pe 


FIFTH AVE. * FACING CENTRAL PARK * NEW YORK 
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is a symbol of American life in its 
most satisfying mood. Modernized 
rooms at reasonable rates . . . air-con- 
ditioned restaurants . . . new popular- 
priced Coffee Shop serving all meals. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


One of the Few Famous 
Hotels in America 











CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General” Manager 




















































































































































































































































































































































































WA SIULGUOY 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Whispers. 


Criticism of Lagging Arms Spending . . . Time as 
Aid to U.S. in Pacific . . . Shift in Housing Control 


Military advisers tell Mr. Roosevelt 
that each week in which war is 
avoided in the Pacific finds U. S. rela- 
tively stronger and Japan relatively 
weaker in that area. 


xx* ek 


Complaint is being heard among high 
Government officials that the Presi- 
dent’s desk again is a bottleneck that’s 
holding up decisions of importance to 
a speeded defense production. 


xk * 


William Knudsen complained to Mr. 
Roosevelt about strikes growing out 
of disputes between unions that are 
delaying defense production. The 
President passed along the complaint 
to Sidney Hillman, who is Mr. Knud- 
sen’s associate, with the suggestion 
that something be done about it. 


= & @ 


American officials are still trying to 
get a complete explanation of why 
Canada has decided to inaugurate a 
general price ceiling, as its system of 
selective price controls is considered 
to be functioning quite successfully. 


x 2 @ 


Some high officials are suggesting 
privately that it might be a good 
idea to figure out how to spend the 
first $60,000,000,000 at something 
more than slow-motion speed before 
pushing too hard for a second or 
third $60,000,000,000. 


xk 


Nelson Rockefeller won the argument 
with Col. William Donovan over 
whether his Office of Inter-American 
Affairs or Col. Donovan’s Office of 
Co-ordinator of Information should 
direct the flow of information from 
this country to Latin America. 


2 2 


Jesse Jones finally won his long argu- 
ment with Harold Ickes over whether 
power from Bonneville Dam should 
be sold to the Aluminum Company 
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of America to permit manufacture of 
more aluminum needed for aircraft. 
A hint reached Mr. Ickes from high 
quarters that the need for aluminum 
overshadowed all other arguments. 


xk tk 


Henry Morgenthau is not favorably 
disposed toward Representative Vin- 
son’s bill to limit profits on defense 
contracts to 7 per cent. The Treasury 
Secretary thinks that the problem is 
to capture all of industry’s profits 
above a set level, not just the profits 
of defense industries. 


Ss 8 2 


Predictions are heard in informed 
official quarters that there’s going to 
be a drastic shake-up in the Govern- 
ment machinery that now is at work 
trying to increase defense production. 


x * 


Henry Wallace is increasingly con- 
cerned over evidence that administra- 
tion of the defense program is giving 
unfair advantage to some groups in 
industry and is operating to unfair 
disadvantage of other groups. Ad- 
ministration of this effort is becoming 
increasingly complicated and difficult. 


x kk 


It is going to become necessary to set 
up an immense organization to ad- 
minister the priorities and allotments 
and price controls that are to develop 
with growing speed. 


x kk 


Leon Henderson has succeeded in 
winning over an impressive number 
of Congressmen to his way of think- 
ing on methods of price control. 


eS & @ 


Hints are heard that not all German 
submarines that are meeting U.S. war- 
ships are coming away unscathed. 


= *& 


After Judge Rosenman makes his re- 
port to President Roosevelt on re- 


organization of machinery for cont 

of Government housing activities, le 
authority will center in the office ¢ 
present Housing Co-ordinator Char 

F. Palmer. 


xk 


Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming, Wag 
Hour Administrator, finds himself i 
demand from several sources as 
executive to tackle difficult problen 
of administration and enforcement ¢ 
defense activities. 


x* * 


Nobody was more surprised than Pre 
ident Roosevelt and State Secreta 
Hull when the Maritime Commissio 
in an ordinary release to newspapei 
men, suggested a profound shift i 
U.S. foreign policy. The Commissie 
hinted that this country was going t 
appease Japan by not sending any 
more ships to Vladivostok. 


x * * 


The new Japanese Government fig: 
ured that it had won an easy victor; 
over the United States by a show off 
firmness that forced U.S. to _ back 
water on shipments to Russia until it 
discovered that President Roosevelt 
wasn’t in on the supposed policy shift 


xk 


Floyd Odlum, noted in Wall Street a 
a salvager of corporations, now has the 
toughest salvage job in Washington- 
the task of saving thousands of smal 
business units from extinction in the 
shift to war production. Yet Mr. Od 
lum, in directing subcontracting fo 
OPM, expects to do the job in sil 
months! 


x kk 


Machine tool production—double 
and tripled for the defense program-§ 
ranks as a major bottleneck to furthe 
expansion of war industry in the Unite 
States. Defense planners, with preset! 
tool capacity, must decide whether ti 
build more plants in this country & 
send tools to the British Empire ani 
Russia. 
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Latest triumph " 
of Remington Rand 
precision manufacture 
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The Remington “‘Foursome’’ Shaver—only electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. Newest addition to the Remington line, used and recommended by 16,000 barbers 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. None of the thousands of Remington Rand precision products 


more worthily bears the name” Remington” than the new Foursome.” For this shaver is as precise in its 
at 


| _ . on ® | - 
construction as a Remington typewriter , Tei} as ingeniously engineered as a Remington Rand 
“ ur 
oo SS | 4s” es 
' 
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printing calculator y, and as reliable as a Remington Rand hardex system. 


[he “Foursome” is backed by all the manufacturing skill of Remington Rand—an organization that 


/ 
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is also making an important contribution to national defense by manufacturing precision products / 


Jor the United States and British Governments. REMINGTON RAND 
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ACCOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS TABULATING TYPEWRITERS SUPPLIES \% 
Adding Dexigraph Kardex Punches Noiseless Carbon Paper } 
Galculating Film-a-record Safe-Cabinets Sorters Ni lelilelelae Ribbons ii 
Baio k k eeping Jelalele lao] oli) Filing Cabinets Tabulators Portable Duplicator Stencils 
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XSB2C-1 —It’s the Navy’s new dive-bombing sensation—Test Pilot Bill Ward at the stick 





HOW DOES IT FEEL to dive straight down from several “YOUR EARS CRACKLE and pop. You think,” says Bill, 
miles up? Bill Ward knows. He’s the test pilot who put this “the whole world’s trying to squeeze the daylights out of 
amazing new Curtiss dive bomber through her paces for the you. You think maybe they ave, if things go a little foggy 
Navy. That's Bill (/eft, above) smoking his (and the Navy or dark when you're pulling out of your dive.” After a ride 
man's) favorite cigarette. He'll tell you— like that, a Camel tastes mighty welcome. 






















The smoke of slower-burning 
Camels contains 


28% LESS © 
NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 





largest-selling brands tested — less than 
any of them—according to independent 


scientific tests of the smoke itself! 





BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the aver- 
age of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested — 





slower than any of them 


Test Pilot Bill Ward shares the Navy 
man’s preference for the cigarette 
of costlier tobaccos... Camel 


— Camels also give you 
a smoking plus equal, 
on the average, to 





5 EXTRA 


, ena of tests, Bill Ward adds: ‘'Those 
SMOKES 


recent laboratory tests showing less nicotine 


Pa 

, in the smoke of Camels only go to prove what I’ve 
PER PACK: always found in my smoking — Camels are milder * 
x 


in lots of ways. That's what counts with me.” 
Light up a Camel yourself. You'll know in the 
first few flavorful puffs why, with men in the 

‘AMEL THE CIGARETTE OF service™... with the millions behind them... it’s 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS Camels. (*Based on actual sales records in the a 


Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard.) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





